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PREFACE 

TATHEN I was invited to give the course of Munro 
V V lectures at Edinburgh University during the aca¬ 
demic year 1935-6,1 at fim thought of devoting the whole 
course to a study of the Prehistory of East Africa alone, 
but on further consideration I decided that it would be 
more useful, perhaps, to try to give a general picture of 
' the present state of our knowledge of the Stone Age over 
the whole African continent. In the course of preparing the 
lectures 1 leamt a very great deal myself, and 1 hope that 
in making what 1 learnt available to a wider public than 
that which attended the lectures I shall help others to 
understand better the relationship of the Stone Age 
cultures of Africa to those of Europe. Although the 
Munro lectures are open to the general public and had 
therefore to be prepar^ ^rith a non-specialist audience in 
view, I assume that any one who attended the course 
would have at least a general knowledge of, and interest m. 
the subject, such as may be obtained by reading any of 
the many semi-popular books on Prehistory. I tberefore 
have not attempted to ccplaln the meaning of words like 
Chellean, Aurignacian, Sec. 

In publishing the lectures in book-form 1 very much 
hope that they will prove interesting to many people, and 
I am encouraged in this hope by the good reception that 
was given to my book AdatCt Anasten. 

For the sake of students and apecialists I have given 
a fairly full bibliography, for they will find that roy 
generalized account does not give them all that they want, 
and they will naturally wish Co study much of the available 
evidence in detail for themselves. 

The chapters which deal with regions or subjects other 
than those with which I am personally acquainted have 
beer^ submitted (0 other experts for comments and 
critidsm, and I am particularly indebted to Mr. M. C. 
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Burkitt, Dr. A. T- Hopwood, Professor R. Vaufrey, and 
Professor C. van RieC Lowe for their assistance in this 
respect 

To Professor van Riet Lowe I aJso owe much gratitude 
for the way in which he so kindly put certain unpublished 
information at my disposal so that I could make the South 
African story more complete and accurate. 

In addition to questions of fact, I have throughout the 
book discussed certain theories of culture origin, of in¬ 
dependent evolution versus diffusion, &c., and although 
I do not expect every one to agree with my views on these 
matters, I hope that they will receive careful consideration. 

In conclusion I wish to tliank Miss Maiy Nicol for her 
excellent drawings of stone tools which illustrate the book, 
and for her help in preparation of the map and index. 

L. S. B. LEAICEY. 

March 1936 . 
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CHAPTER I 

CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 

AT the present day the climate of Africa varies very 
greatly in different regions and at different seasons, 
and this Is due to the geographical position of this immense 
continent. 

Before we pass on to the climate and geography of the 
Stone Age it will be well to recall briedy present-day 
conditions. 

The North Ah'ican littoral, bounding the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, has a climate which is 
not very different from that of the southern parts of 
Europe tonjay. Hot dry summets are conunon. while a 
wet autumn cot infrec^uently turns to a still wetter winter, 
with snow-storms as an occasional feature In some places. 
This northern territory grades gradually southward into 
the desert region of the Sahara, where the variation of 
temperatures U very great, especially the differences 
between night and day temperatures. 

The Sahara desert region, broken only In the east by 
the fertile valley of the Nile, extends beyond the limits 
of the continent, right into Arabia. The intensity of 
desert conditions is not the same over the whole of this 
immense belt, but nevertheless it can aQ be justly 
described as desert belt to-day. 

Southwards the desert conditions gradually give way 
to more vegetated country, and then this passes into the 
great forest and grass-land belt of the equatorial regions 
of the continent. 

Broadly speaking, the equatorial region of Africa to-day 
has an abundant rainfall, but it must always be remem¬ 
bered that there is much evidence that desicc^ion is 
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hurrying on apace to-day and that already patches of the 
equatoriaJ aone are slowly becoming deserts, while over 
all the area the decline in rainfall presents a fairly serious 
problem, except perlxaps in the densely forested regions 
of the Congo basin. 

In this equatorial region the climate is by no means 
always what we expect it to be on the equator. 

There is a great variability of altitude, and whereas in 
the loW'lying regions the climate is truly tropical, there 
are in the same zone several mountains wliich have a 
permanent mantle cf snow and ice, as, tor example. 
Mounts Kilimanjaro, Kenya, and Ruenaori. Intermediate 
altitudes Jiave intermediate climatic conditions. In the 
highlands of Kenya and Tanganyika TccTitory, as well as 
on the borders of tlie Congo, there are seasons of the year 
when the cold is intense, and the sun is seldom seen. 

South of the great equatorial belt the country gradually 
presents a drier and drier aspect until we roach once again 
the great southern desert belt of the Kalahari. 

T<ft a variety of reasons which cannot be discussed here, 
the KaUhari desert belt is not so extensive and unbroken 
as.the more northern African desert belt, but it ia none 
the less a real feature of the African continent. Southwards, 
again, comes the more or less temperate region of South 
Africa, where in winter it is often very cold, and where the 
climate, taken as a whole, is not very different from that 
of the North African littoral. 

The present-day physical geography cannot of course 
be fully discussed here, but if we are to appreciate the 
geography of the past, we muat have a background of the 
present upon which to judge it. 

Probably the most amazing physical feature of the con¬ 
tinent ia Great Rift Valley, which cuts right through 
Africa from the Red Sea to the Zambesi River. The Red 
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Sea itself is a part 0/ this great crack, which, when /ol> 
lowed northward, caa be traced right through Palestine 
to the sources of the Jordaa River. The Great Rift Valley 
is marked througho^ its length to*di7 by a chain of 
lakes, varying greatly in size. In the western bnnch of 
the Rift (for in Central Africa it divides into two main 
branches) the Ukea are for the most part far greater than 
those in the eastern branch. 

Lying between the two Rift Valley branches bn the 
equator is Africa's greatest lake, Victoria Nyanza, which 
IS approximately equal in extent to the country of Ireland. 

Running right down the eastern side of the continent 
from Abyssinia almost to the Cape of Good Hope la a 
hig;hUnd belt, which follows practically the same line as 
that of the Great Rift Valley. This 'b^bone’ of Africa, 
as it is often called, is by no mearu urtcoanected with the 
Great Rift Valley, and the fact that the two lines are to 
all intents and purposes the same U probably more than 
mere coincidence. 

Along the line of this 'backbone' of Africa there are 
many giant extinct volcartoes, which in some casea form 
great mountain ranget arul in othen stand as isolated 
sentinels. 

But if extinct volcanoes are so common, active ones are 
rare in Africa at the present day, although this quiescence 
may be only temporary. 

Among many great African rivers three must be esped* 
ally mentioned in connexion with the present-day geo¬ 
graphy of Africa, because, as we shall see presently, they 
loom large in the picture of the geography Ahica in 
Stone Age times. 

The Nile to-day has two main sources of its water- 
supply. The White Nile rises in that great lake. Victoria 
Nyanza, and also draws water hrom Lake Albeit and other 
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lesser lakes. The other branch of tlie Nile, known as the 
Blue Nile, risca in the highlands of Abyssinia in the region 
of Lake Tsana. 

The Zambesi River is important in present-day African 
geography because, among other reasons, it gives us 
Africa’s most spectacular Falls, the Victoria Falls. 

The Vaal River is the other great river of importance to 
our study, but it must not be thought that these are the 
only really great rivers of Africa. Mighty river systems, 
like those of the Congo and the Niger, arc very important 
features of present-day African geography, but at present, 
at any rate, they do not concern us very much, as we are 
only interested in the present as a background for our 
study of the past, and the past history of these and many 
other rivers of Africa Is^till shrouded in mystery. 

Let us now turn from the present to the past and see 
something of what the climate and physical geography of 
Africa was like during the time that Stone man held 
sway over the continent. 

The most important aspects of the changes that have 
taken place are linked with the following subjects: the 
relative changes of land- and sea-level all round the shores 
of the African continent; the great volcanic activity which 
has occurred during the period, and which has been 
responsible for great changes on the face of Africa; the 
very great earth movements to which the continent has 
been subjected and which have given rise not only to the 
Great Rift Valley in the form in which we know it to-day, 
but also to all sorts of secondary changes; the very marked 
changes of climate which can be linked to some extent 
with similar world-wide changes, and which in Africa 
gave rise to alternate very wet and very arid periods; these 
climatic changes have been responsible for vast geo¬ 
graphical changes. 



A vi«v of the gorge below the Victoria Fall* on the Zambesi river. 
Thi* gorge has been cut since the Middle Pleiewcene period 
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AJl of these aspects of our problem must be briefly 
discussed and some of the evidence for them given, but 
I shall not attempt to go into great detail, for to do so 
would involve the writiog of a whok book instead of 
one short chapter in a book. 


Even where the African continent » coneerned the 
discovery that there have been very great changes in 
relative land- and sea-level in human times is not a oew 
one. Years ago students of the history p( the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea noticed that all alcs^ the northern shores of 
that sea ^ere were a 'sms of old high-lev^l beaches, 
whose origin was by no means remote when judged by 
geological standards. These changes have been studied 
by many scientists in grwt detail, and at fi«t the theory was 
advanced that during this period of oscillation of land- and 
sea-level there were tunes when land-bridges connected 
Europe and Africa. More rectndy, various woitere, 
especially Dr. R. Vaufrey of Paris, have put forward the 
view that although the evidences of relative changes of 
sea-level are quite b^oad dispute, there is* no evidence 
at all that these hypothetical land-bridges existed during 
the latter part of t^ Pleistocene peri^.' 

On the other hand, more and more workers have shown 
that the high-level beachs& which fringe the northern 
coast of the Mediterranean have their counterpart along 
the coast of North Africa, and there is abundant evidence 
that, during some at least cf tbe ghang»a^ man was present 
in North Africa, as we shall see in a later chapter. 

' Profeasor Vtufrer h adiaed tp tad a tuottt that 

th«re were oo Mcdiiemeeao had-bridacs at my time durinf the 
Pleistocene, but erideace wbkh will appeer ^wher e to tbe bo»k 
seems to indiate clevfr that tbse were Isnd-bidaa lo tbe eeriler 
put of the PlcisToeoe, but not hter. 
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Nor were these changes of sea-level restricted to the 
ioiand waters of the Mediterranean. 

Just as these changes are known to have affected the 
whole of the western shores of Europe, so, too, traces of 
such changes have been recorded at many points round 
the Afrii^n continent. This means that without a doubt 
during the period of the Stone Age there were immense 
changes going on over the whole area. At Mombasa, on 
the east coast of Africa, there is ample evidence that at 
times the sea-levcl stood much higher than it docs to-day, 
and there are to be found marine deposits containing 
Stone Age man’s tools at levels considerably above the 
present-day high-water mark. 

In South Africa—for example, at Mosscl-Bay—there 
are old marine beaches containing stone tools, and similar 
evidence is now coming to light at many places round the 
African continent. 

But whereas it is certain that these movements of the 
old shore-lines have occurred, it is by no means certain to 
what causes these changes are to be attributed. There 
are some scientists who believe that the locking-up of 
Mist amounts of water in the form of ice sheets in the 
northern and southern hemispheres during the glacial 
periods can be made to account for the progressive 
lowering of the sea-level, but if this is so tlien the sca-lcvel 
should now be rising again in relation to the land-level, for 
at present we are in one of the stages of an inteiglacial 
period, and the ice sheets of the north and south are still 
retreating. It is, of course, just possible—though uncertain 
—that when an interglacial period is at its maximum all 
the ice sheets of the Arctic and Antarctic regions melt 
away* 

But, supposing this to be the case, is it at all certain 
that there is enough water locked up in these regions as 
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ice caps to bring the Jwds of seas aad oceans all over the 
world up to heights recorded la prehistoric times ? The 
answer is that we do not know, but it is doubtful. 

Another emanation that is often put forward to explain 
high-level beaches of Europe is that the weight of the 
ice sheets which advanced over the contineDt depressed 
the level of the earth’s surface and in ihU way allowed 
the seas to cut beaches hi^ above the present sea*level. 
This theory has not a few supporters as ^ as Europe is 
concerned, but it falls to the ground when we try to &pply 
it to Africa, for the African cotutnent never had extensive 
ice sheets in human times. Moreover, the fret that this 
theory is inapplicable for Africa deprives it of much of 
its value as applied to Europe, for, as I have already said, 
there is evidence to show that as far as the Mediterranean 
basin is concerned the phenomenon applied to both 
Africa and south Europe. If the high-level beaches of 
south Europe were due to a pressing-down of that con¬ 
tinent by the weight of ice sheeta, then on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean there should be no contem¬ 
porary raised beaches. Therefore we have probably got to 
look elsewhere for an explanation of the relative changes 
of land- and sea-level whi^ were not restricted to one 
area, but were practically universaL 
As we shall see presently, there is abuodant evidence 
for great convulsive earth-movements during the Pleisto¬ 
cene period, and 1 personally believe that we shall one 
day be able to ^ow that these great earth-movemeots can 
be directly linked up with Che changes of land- and sea- 
level both in Africa and Europe, but it must be clearly 
undcistood that there is at present no pcsitive proof for t 
such a belief. 1 shall, hosrever, endeavour m the last 
chapter of this book to show that where absolute proof is 
wanting much su^esrive evidence is available. 
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Although to-day there are very few active volcanoes in 
Africa, the number of volcanoes of very recent origin is 
enormous, and to-day we have a great deal of evidence 
to show that the period of the Stone Age in Africa coin¬ 
cided with a period of very great volcanic activity. This 
activity was very largely connected with the violent earth- 
movements which shook Africa during the same period, 
some of the volcanic eruptions preceding these movements 
and making the beginning of new disturbances, and others 
following upon the faulting movements. 

As a result of these volcanic eruptions the physical 
geography of Africa was very considerably changed, 
Mountains and mountain range® were huih up where 
formerly there were none. Lava sheets extruded from 
fissures in the earth's surface and spread over the country¬ 
side, while great mantles of volcanic ash and dust were 
spread over existing land-surfaces in such a svay as 
materially to alter thirir configuration. 

It is in East Africa tliat these phenomena have been 
most studied, and yet even there we know extraordinarily 
liccie of the details, and a very big specialiaed field of work 
is awaiting some keen research worker who is interested 
in this particular branch of study. 

The proof of the feet that much of the volcanicity 
occurred long after Stone Age man was well established 
in Africa is to be found In the fact chat in many cases lava 
sheets, and great masses of volcanic ash and pumice, are 
found overlying deposits which contain Stone Age tools 
in abundance. 

The great eruptions of this time were closely linked up 
with the earth-movements which gave rise to the Great 
Rift Valley in its present form. 

XJr^til comparatively recently it was held that the fonna- 
tion of the Great Rife Valley long antedated the period of 




6 in connexion with this photograph; 
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human occupation of Africa, but now we know that many 
of the greatest movements which gave rise to it occurred 
In human times. Iliere is dear evidence now of three 
distinct periods of faulting during the Pleistocene period. 
These are best known from the studies of Mr. E. J. Way- 
land in Uganda, but there is much similar evidence from 
Kenya Colony, Tangai^ika Territory, and Nyasaland. 

Even in North Africa, Professor Vaufrey has recently 
shown that there were eaith-inovements of considerable 
severity during the Pleistocene. It must not be supposed 
that there was no trace of a Great Rift Valley before the 
human period. On the contrary, there is not a little evi¬ 
dence to show that along certain sections of the Great 
Rift Valley faulting goes back to a very remote period, 
but what would now seem to be is that the most 

severe faulting took place at three disdnet points in the 
Pleistocene period and that, moreover, of these three the 
most severe was the last, which occurred a very long tune 
afrer man had been living and evolving in the district 
(see Chapter III). 

Wherever the matter has been investigated in recent 
times, evidence has been found that some of the fruit scarps 
of the Great Rift Valley oU thro^h deposits which contain 
Stone Age man*$ tools, thus proving beyond quesoon the * 
recent age of some, at least, of the frulang. The most 
remarkable instances of this are to be found in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika T e rritoiy. In Kenya the 
2,occ-foot cli& of the Great Rift Valley near Naivasha 
are found to cut right through old lake and marsh deposits 
which yield abundant stone implements. Ac the Oldoway .' 
Gorge in Tangan^ka Territory a remarkable series of old < 
lake deposits about 300 fe« in fbickDea.s are, in many ' 
places, cut through by fruits. Tlieae deposits are very ' 
rich in relics of h uman occupatiort. 
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In Uganda Mr. E. J. Wayland has found similar 
evidence, and in Nyasaland Dr, Dixie has also reported 
the finding of great Pleistocene faults. 

Associated with the Great Rift Valley faulting there is 
a great deal of evidence of an uplifting of extensive areas 
of the earth's crust in Africa, during Stone Age times. 
These ‘uplift' movements have had many results, and 
have consider^Iy changed the geography of the whole 
country affected. In Uganda Mr. E. J. Wayland has 
proved that the river systems were reversed on several 
occasions in human times, and the same is true of other 
countries in Africa. In Kenya the uplifting has resulted 
in the raising of the altitude of many areas* and a? more 
research is carried out we shall, I feel certain* find that 
similar movements can be traced all over Africa. 

We must turn next to the changes of climate which 
have occurred in human times in Africa. 

The study of this question is still in its infancy, but we 
already know a great deal. There is indisputable evidence 
from very many parts of the continent which shows that 
there have been a succession of alternating wet and diy 
periods, which are now termed pluvial and Interpluvial 
periods. Once again It is in East Africa (Kenya. Uganda, 
and Tanganyika Territory) that most of the work on this 
subject has been carried out, but already there is a vast 
amount of contributory evidence from other parts of 
Africa, more especially Egypt and the Nib Valley, North 
Africa, and South Africa.' 

In East Africa the evidence which has been accumulate 
ing since 1919 now shows fairly certainly that there were 
three main pluvial periods followed by two less important 
wet phases. The first of these pluvial periods has not 

' A paper aummtriaiAa the climjtle chAnges pf Afnca appeared in 
Man Cor Februarp 1936 after this book eras already written. 
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yet been named, hut the second is known as the Kamasian 

Pluvial, the thiM as the Gamblian Pluvial, while the later 

minor wet phases are known as Makalian and Nakuran 

respectively. 

In South Africa the study of the various great rivers 
such as the Vaal River and the Zambesi shows <3uite 
clearly that there are a number of river terraces at various 
heights above the present-day level of the river, which- 
seem to indicate periods of greater humidity. These 
terraces contain in their gravels many Stone Age imple¬ 
ments. In North Africa the study of the fauna of tlic 
earlier part of the Stone Age, as well as of river terraces, 
shows, tod, that there were periods when the climate 
was much wetter, and the same is true of Egypt and 
the Nile Vall^, of parts of West Africa and of Nyasa- 
land, &c. 

A number of attempts have been made to establish exact 
correlations between the pluvial and interpluvial periods 
of Africa on the one band, and the glacial and interglacial 
periods of Europe on. the other. That there is some 
correlation no one can doubt, but the exact nature of that 
correlation is still not certain. At all events, it is reason¬ 
able to believe that both the glacial and the pluvial periods 
were the result of some great world change of climate. 

If we leave Europe out of account, we still know (largely 
as a result of the excellent work done by Dr. Erik Nilsson) 
that during the pluvial periods In Africa the mean tem¬ 
perature level was lower, so that ice caps were able to be 
formed on many mountains, at much lower levels than is 
possible the climate as it is at present. 

On such of Africa’s mountains as srill have an ice cap— 
as, for example, Mounts Kenya, Kilimanjaro, and the 
various peaks of the Ruenzori group—there is now plenty 
of evidence that the snow and ice line formerly extended 
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down to about the 10,000-foot levd, whereas to-<iay it ia 
normally r e stric ted to'aJtirudtt above 14,000 feev 

Similarly, on max^ mountain masses with an altitude 
of more than 10,000 and less than 14,000 feet, and which 
to-day have no ice caps, Dr. Nils^n and others have 
found evidence of former gladeis and mow caps. More¬ 
over, there is evidence to show that these local glaciations 
were contempowy with the pluvial periods. 

As may well be imagined, the effect of pluvial periods, 
with the impUed increase of rainfdl, wss to alter the 
geography of the country not a little, and the that 
the pluvial periods were accompanied by a lowermg of 
the mean temperature level assisted, as this meant that 
evaporation was reduced. 

Among the many geographical changes resulting fnm 
the pluvial periods we can only here mention z few. The 
levels of a great many lakes were raised considerably, and 
the traces of tlus can be found all over Africa in the form 
of old beach lines high up above present-d^ lake level 
in many lake basins, and in the presence of vast 
accumulations of old Lake deposits, beds of gravels, sands, 
silts, and clays laid down in high-level lakes in present- 
day lake basins as well as in many parts of the continent 
where under the climadc conditions of to-dsy no lakes 
east at all. 

Lake Rudolph, which lies in tbe desert region in the 
north of Kenya CoJocy, was in pluvial timgs a much bigger 
lake and its waters apparently overflowed northwards and 
linked up with the Nile. In fact, Rudolph, which is 
to-day completely isolated, was forme'ly probably one of 
the chief sources of tbe ^^ie. 

Down at Oldow^ at tbe south-east comer of the 
Serengeti Plains, there are, as we hsve seen above, ex¬ 
tensive lake deposits in an area which is to-day practically 
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a desert, Scientists who have visited Lake Chad in north¬ 
west Africa say that it is but a shrunken pool, compared 
with its former extent. In Rhodesia a study of the famous 
Victoria Fails of the Zambesi River shows that that river 
has cut back a deep gorge of about ten miles in length 
in human times. This can most easily he explained if we 
think of a river with a very much greater and more power¬ 
ful flow of water than it has even to-day, although prob¬ 
ably other factors have also played their part in this ease. 

Nor arc the changes of climate only evidenced by a sttidy 
of geological phenomena. It is a most inicrcsting fact 
that the study of living faunas and their disirihuiion over 
Africa entirely bears out the other evidence of pluvial 
periods. A few examples must sufHcc to show the nature 
of this type of evidence. 

When the Zoological Expedition under Dr. K. R, 
Worthington studied the fauna of I^ke Rudolph they 
found that it was essentially a Nile fauna, although so 
completely cut off from the Nile to-day. And, as this 
fauna has not altered greatly, the evidence show.^ that the 
linkage with the Nile must have been recent, for if such 
a fauna had been isolated for a long period it would have 
become modifled. 

Ornithologists studying the distribution of various 
species of birds have found that their present range can 
only be explained by suggesting that not so veiy long ago 
the forest areas were far more extensive and linked up 
many forest regions which are now virtually islands. This 
is entirely in keepii^ with our belief in pluvial periods, 
for pluvial periods must have meant more forest regions, 
and, indeed, the study of fossil faunas, as we shall see in 
the next chapter, reveals many forest forms in areas where 
to-day no forests exist. 

Similarly, mammalian specialists can only explain the 
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distribution of animals such as the potto and the bongo by 
arguing that the forest areas ^rere, comparatively recently, 
much more extensive than they are (o^y. 

Even during the minor wet phases t^ch succeeded 
the pluvial periods the cilmate ^ Airica was sufficiently 
different from to-day to have a effect not only 

upon physical geograpl^ but also upon fauna and the 
movement of people. As we shall see In later chapters, as 
recently as about 3.000 years ago rt was possible for late 
Stone Age people who had acquired a knowledge of 
agriculture to live in agricultural anununititt in r^ions 
where to>day such activities are out of the question owing 
to the lack of water. Similarly the study of the fauna of 
regions such as North Africa at the dose of the Stone Age 
shows that various anlroala could ffourisb in r^ons where 
to-day the climate is too dry for them. Mwy African 
lakes which t^day, owing to evaporation, have a yeiy 
high soda content and are undrinkable, are found to have 
had human occupation sites on their shores during the 
closing stages of the Pidstocene, showing that the waters 
had still not acquired too great an alkalinity. 

We may summarize the Himari." and geographical \ 
changes which have taken place in Africa during the Stone 
Age as follows. 

The relative levels of land and sea have altered on a . 
number of occasions, and these changes of level seem to * 
be linked with similar changes round the coast of Europe, 
so that there is good reason to believe that they were an 
egression of some world-wide changes, the causes of 
which are still not fully undostood. 

The climate of Africa underwent a series of oscillarions 
from very wet to dry and sonvtimea even arid condidoiis. 
These climatic changes, whkh are known as pluvial and . 
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interpluvial periods, are comparable to the European 
changes of climate known as glacial and interglacial 
periods. iUthough no direct correlation is as yet possible 
on more than a hypothetical basis, there is every reason 
to believe that both the European and African climatic 
pxilaations are merely expressions of a world-wide series 
of events. In other words, there is now every reason for 
believing that during the period of the Stone Age the 
climate of the world was affected by something (possibly 
major changes of solar radiation) which resulted in affect¬ 
ing the climates of all regions. 

The geography of Africa was very materially altered 
not only as a result of the climatic changes, but also by 
very great earth movements which were accompanied, by 
great volcanic activity. There were three main periods 
of Suiting, the last of which was the most intense. In 
addition to an accompaniment of volcanic activity the 
faulting is intimately linked with considerable uplift 
movements and also with the formation of depressions (as 
distinct from faults) such as that which contains Lake 
Victoria. The climatic changes had a very great effect 
upon the flora and ^una of the continent, as is shown by 
a study of the present-day zoology and botany. 

The study of the climate and geography of A/rica is still 
in its infancy, and a very great deal of detailed work awaits 
those quali^d and willing to undertake it. It is a study 
of fundamental importance, as it provides the only 
possible background against which a proper investigation 
and reconstruction of the Stone Age can be carried out. 


CHAPTER ir 

• THE FAUNA OF THE STONE AGE 

O EOLOGISTS have divided geolc^ical lime into a 
number of divisions, but we are concerned only with 

the last two of these in this book: the Ficistoccne and the 

Holocene (or Recent). 

•Hie various periods are each characterised by fossil re¬ 
mains of <MwDt organisms, and, in fa«. it may be said 
that, m ^eral, a study of the fauna of any given geologic 
deposit is the surest of determining its age.* It ta 
for this reason that fossil animal remains are of so great 
an importance to those who investigate the stoiy of pre¬ 
historic man, and this chapter wiU be devoted to a dis- 
cmxoft of the feona of Africa during the Stone Age, and 
of its significance. 

Unfortunately, there is still no absolute agreement* 
amoi^ geologists and palaeontologists as to the exact 
definition of the Pleistocene and the Recent periods. The 
definition which I accept personally, and one which seems 
to be gradually gaining ground, states that the dawn of 
the Pleistocene period ia mariced by the appearance for 
the first rime of true elephants, true horses, and true 
oxen. I have discussed and supported this definition in 
several publications, so that I need not enlarge upon it 
now, Mve to point out once more that it is the only 
defimiion of the Pleistocene which has a more or less 
world-wxde application, with the important exceptioos of 
the continent of Australia, the island of Madagascar, and 
other similarly isolated lands. 

Some geologists hold that we are still in the Pleistocene 

* Each stesnphieal ngioa mint, however, be scudied mdeoea. 
deetJjr, es oxherwiae serious misiakse ariie. 
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period and they therefore leave the pttiod called Holocene 
or Recent out of account, but the more generally accepted 
view seems to be that the Pleistocene ends and the 
Holocene begins at about the time when domesticated 
cattle and sheep first appeared.’ 

As there is still a good deal of confusion in connexion 
with the use of faunas for dating purposes, and as 1 must 
plead guilty to having misused and misunderstood the 
value of faunas in the past, I wish to make certain com* 
meats here which have a very special bearing upon Africa. 
Before the age of any deposit can bo assessed upon the 
basis of the fauna contained in it, it is necessary to have as 
large and representative a collection as possible from that 
deposit, and the age must then be judged not by reference 
to the oldest and most archaic forms in the assemblage, 
but rather by the newest forms. 

Let me illustrate this by examples. In various parts of 
Africa to-day rivera and lakes are laying down deposits of 
silts and gravels which contain the bones of such aoimals 
as giraffes, rhinoceroses, and elephants, archaic animsU 
which have succeeded in persiscing up to the present day. 
Those rivers and lakes are also burying in the same 
deposits the bones of sheep and cattle, and it is obviously 
these which in the future will have to be used in assessing 
the age of the deposits. 

Let us look at the question another way. In Europe 
animals such as elephants, hyaenas, hippopotami, Hons, 
and rhinoceroses have long since become extinct, and as 
a detailed study of the different e^uinct forms has been 
carried out it is possible to use the fossil remains of some 

' The earlieec domeoc cenle beck to about 5000 b.c. or even 
' earlier, but in some parta of the world they do not appear until a few 
tbouaends of yeare later. la terms of geolo^cal time, however, 
domestic cattle may be regarded ae appearing annultaneouely every¬ 
where, 
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of these animals for dating purposes in Eux<^. But in 
Aitica species of aU of these animak are ^ 1 ? living, and 
in a few cases the Living Aftican forms are not even easily 
distinguishable from the extinct European ones. In other 
words, many of the living African wild animals are what 
in Europe would be r^arded as typically Pleistocene 
species. But this does not mean tl^ time has lagged 
behind in Africa and that Africa is still Pleistocene while 
Europe is Holocene. It ncaos rather that owing to special 
conditions, such as a more equable climate, rather more 
Plristocene species of animals have survived in Africa 
than in Europe, where Plerstocene spedm which have 
survived are far less numerous, but ii^ude foxes, b^rs, 
wolves, and, of course, man. 

Before we discuss the animals that lived in various parts 
of Africa during the Stone Age we must review the present- 
day fauna of Ahica, for only so can we appreciate the signi¬ 
ficance of the past faunas, 

Speaking very broadly, the fauna of the Afiican con¬ 
tinent to-day falls into three major groups, as follows: 
(i) the fauna of Ahica north of the Sahara desert; (a) the 
fauna of the Congo and West Africa; and (3) the fauna of 
East, Central, and South Africa. 

To a certain extent the faunas of all three areas do, of 
course, overlap, but each area has certain species which 
are typical of it and which do not occur in the other areas. 

Let us take the North Ahlcan area first of all. Species 
which occur in the North A^icaa area and which do not 
occur In the other African areas include the following: 
Macacus inuus, the Barbary ape, wdl known as being the 
only living species of oumkey wild in Europe—where, 
however, it is restricted to the Rock of Gibraltar. Sta 
scrofCt the wild boar. Cfwus tla^ais bnrhoMSy the North 
African deer. This is an animal dosely related to the 
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Scottish red deer, and it is the only deer now living wild 
in Africa which appears to have be^ there for any length 
of time. The fallow deer, Csrvus dama, is also found wild 
in North Africa to-day, but it is generally believed to 
have been imported by the Romans. 

Equus asima Africanus, the wild ass, is a native of North 
Africa, and so far as I know is not found wild in any other 
part of Africa except Somaliland. True rabbits do not 
occur wild in the other two areas of Africa, but in North 
Africa they occur, and are, indeed, supposed to have been 
reintroduced to Europe (where they had once existed) from 
North Africa. 

In addition to these species which are still living wild 
in North Africa and which do not occur in the other two 
regions, mention must be made of two other species which, 
although they do not now occur wild in North Africa, 
have occurred there so recently that they can be included 
in the present day as distinct from the Pleistocene fauna. 
These two species are the bear and the true wild sheep, 
both of which were sail present as wild animals at the 
very end of the Stone Age in Neolithic times, and even 
possibly later. 

In addition to ail these animals, which belong especially 
to the North African region, there is a number of species 
living in the same area which occur also in the others. 
The chief among these are the carnivores such as the 
lion, leopard, cheetah, serval cat, caracal, striped hyaena, 
and a number of small animals such as wild cats, jackals, 
2 ec. The antelopes and gaselles are mostly of species 
allied to those in one or both of the other regions, but are 
distinct and in some ways might be regarded as being 
special to this region. 

Turning next to the region which includes the Congo 
and West Africa, we find that this again has certain 
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aiUTTuIs which occur in it but not an cither of the other 
two areas to*d^. Chief among these are the great 
anthropoid apes—the gorillas and chimpanzees, both of 
which occur, however, in the westent part of Uganda, 
which really belongs to cur region No. (2) and not to the 
third region. Besides the anthropoid apes, the animals 
restricted to the second region to^y (but not necessarily 
occurring all over it), att tbe okapi, the pygmy hippopo¬ 
tamus, and a few smaller forest animals. 

Manyof the carnivora sod antelopes, as well asbuihdoes, 
monkeys, and tbe only species of elephant which sdll 
lives in Africa, axe common to both the second and third 
regions. 

The true wild boar, S$u acro/d, does not occur at all, 
but instead the pigs of the second region are the giant 
forest hogs, wart-hogs, and bu^ pigs, all of which also 
are found in the third r^on, as are rhinoceroses. 

Typical of the third r^on are giraffes, zebras, wilde¬ 
beest, kudu, together with a whole host of animals 
closely related to those found in one or both of the other 
areas. 

When vre examine each of the three faunas critically, 
we find that the northern region has a good many animals 
which are not really esseorially African, for example, the 
deer, bear, wild sheep, and wild boar, all of which are 
of European or Asiatic affinities. 

The second region is espedalfy tbe stronghold of purely 
forest spedes, a few of which, however, also extend Into 
forested patches in the third .region, as, for example, the 
giant forest bog, the pottos, the boi^, and the more 
typically forest monkeys. 

The animals of the third r^ion are to-day almost all 
of them genuinely African species, although a few, such 
as the lions, leopards, and striped hyaenas, occur in Asia 
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M well as Africa. (Ail of them, incidentally, are animals 
which occur in all three African region?.) 

The object of this discussion of the distribution of the 
species living in Africa to-day may not seem at first to 
have any great bearing upon the real subject of this chapter, 
which is the fauna of the Stone Age times in Africa, but 
now, as we turn to the past, we shall begin to see why it 
was necessary to do so. At present wo know practically 
nodiingat all about the extinct fauna of our second region, 
so that will have to be left out of account, and we must 
examine in turn the first and third regions. 

Records of fossil remains of extinct animals belonging 
to the Pleistocene period in North Africa go back as far 
as i$45, and from then onwards there have been a large 
mirober of notes published referring to the extinct fauna 
of North Africa. The best summary is that made by 
Dr. A. S. Romer and published in 1928 under the title of 
Pleistocene Mammals of Algeria,^ while other summaries 
occur in numerous French publications. 

In his paper Dr. Romer not only summaries what is 
known of the North African Pleistocene animals, but he 
also gives a very full and valuable bibliography. More 
recently, in Mdmoirc No. 13 of the Ai^ves of the 
Institute of Human Palaeontology of Paris (1934), Pro¬ 
fessor Arambourg has also reviewed the same material, 
and it is primarily from these two sources that I have 
obtained the facts which follow. 

The oldest deposits which are attributed to the Pleisto¬ 
cene have not as yet yielded any stone implements, but 
this may in large part be due to the fact that the earliest 
human culture recognized in North Africa is the Chellean, 
which—as we know from evidence both in Europe and in 
East Africa—is far from being the oldest of human Stone 
* 6uU«iifi of the Bdloit CoUege, vol.nvi, no, $, joaS. 
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Age cultures. It seems more than likely that future 
investigation at the older PlostoceAe sites in North A^ca 
vdll yield cultures of a pre-GielJean type, In these oldest 
Pleistocene deposits the ^una list includes two species 
of primitive elephants, and a MosUxIm, a species of 
HipparioH, or three-to^ horse, a short-necked giraffid, 
a zebra, and a big horse, a pygmy hippopotamus as well 
as a large species, an eland and an oiyx, as well as several 
other antelopes and gaaelles. and the living Afncan species 
of white rhinoceros. Unfortunately none of the sites of 
this early period has yielded a very rich fauna, so that the 
list is incomplete and obviously does not represent an/' 
thing like the full number of spedes which were present 
at that dene. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently full to be of 
very real interest. It shows us that in North Africa both 
the Mastodon and the three-toed horse persisted on into 
the Pldstocene period which, as we sh^ see presently, 
was also the case in East Alnca, and it shows us, too, that 
not a few of the species which are sdU flourishing In 
Africa to-day were already fully evolved in the Lower 
Pleistocene period. This fact has a very important bearing 
upon the study of prehlstoiy, and upon the whole question 
of datir^ by extinct animals. 

Turning next to the fauna which is found in North 
Africa in association with the stone tools belonging to the 
great Cbelleo-Acheulean hand-axe culture, we find that 
a number of species which occurred is the eariier period 
have disappeared altogether. The most important of these 
are the Mastodon, the Hipporumt die primitive elephants 
(which are replaced by a more evolved form), the short¬ 
necked girafie, and the p^my hippopotamus. As against 
this we have the appearance, apparently for the fim time, of 
the true girafie, tlte wildebeest, the more evolved elephant, 
a true wild sheep, a deer, and a bear. Unfortunately, the 
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fossilif«rovi8 sites of this period aJso are compararively 
few, 80 that once again we cannot regard the fauna list as 
at all complete, and some of the species at present said not 
to have survived into this period may possibly be found 
when more fs known. 

The most important fact which emerg;es from a study 
of the feuna which is contemporary with the hand-axe 
culture in North Africa is that several of the forms which 
appear for the first time are of European or Asiatic origin, 
as, for example, the deer, wild sheep, and bear. This fact 
has In the past been taken to indicate the presence of a 
land-bridge across the Mediterranean at this period, and 
when it is combined with the evidence of the distribution 
of the great Chelleo-Acheulean culture it certainly seems 
to support the view that there was at least one land-bridge 
at this time, although the faunal evidence alone could 
equally well be explained by posrulatii^ migrations via 
Palestine and the North African littoral. The cultural 
evidence will be given in another chapter. 

Following the period in which the hand-axe cultures 
dominate the scene in North Africa, we come to a period 
during which a flake culture, allied to that called Mous- 
f erian in Europe, is the most common. 

The fauna list of this period is far larger and more 
comprehensive than the preceding ones, and the number 
of sites from which fauna of this period has been recorded 
in North A^ica is correspondingly greater, 

Amongst the species which appear on the scene for the 
first time in this area arc a Euro-Asiatic rhinoceros'^ 
{J?. merch), the striped hyaena, which is probably of 
Asiatic origin, the fox, the pygmy elephant of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the wart-hog, and another deer (Cfrvus ajgerictu). 
With the exception of the wart-hog all of these new forms 
seem to have come in along the northern littoral from. 
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Europe or A^U, and not from south of the Sahara. This 
seems to he a signihcant hex and suggests rather that there 
was some sort of barrio preventing the northward move¬ 
ment of the main African fruna of thia period. (Even the 
wart-hog may have come from PaleatiDe.) 

It is notxctable that by thk time the elephant which 
occurred in deposits beloi^ing to the preceding period, 
Elephas ailanticuSt has become very rare, there being in 
fact only one record of rt, and that specimen may well be 
a derived fossil. On the other hand, the true African 
elephant has not yet appeared. It is also noticeable that 
many species which are still present in other regions of 
Africa to-d^ were then living in North Africa in contact 
with forms of European origin. 

The next period marks the HnaJ stage of the Pleistocene. 
In many respects the fauna is the same as that of the pre¬ 
ceding period, but it is noticeable that many species which 
like a well-watered country have disappear^. Among 
these we may note, in particular, the disappearance of the 
bu&Io, hippopotamus, and water-buck. To quote from 
Dr. Romer: Tt would appear that following the Mous- 
terian a period of aridity sec in with the loss from the local 
fauna of a considerable African element.* There is evi¬ 
dence that some sort of elephant was present at this time, 
but no exact identification has been made. It is, however, 
considered probable that it was the same as the modem 
African elephant. The arid period referred to above 
gradually gave way again to a moister climate, and in the 
begioning of what is known as the Holocene (or Recent) 
period, when the last of the tiulj Stone Age culture stages, 
the Neolithic, was present, the ^una was again reinforced 
from farther south by such aoimais as the hippopo¬ 
tamus, giraffe, water-buck, eland, zebra, and hyaena. This 
fresh movement from the south not only postulates wetter 
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conditions in North Africa itself, but also indicates that the 
climate of the Sahara must have been much wetter in order 
that this faunal migration could take place, and direct 
evidence in support of this is now available from several 
sites (see Chapter VI). 

Since the time of the Neolithic culture stage tlie climate 
of North Africa has again been growing progressively 
drier, and with this renewed desiccation, which U ap¬ 
parently still going on, many of the animals just mentioned 
have again died out. 

In the last chapter we discussed briefly the changes of 
climate and geography in Africa during the Stone Age, and 
we saw tliac there was very little direct evidence—evidence 
of the kind which has been obtained in East Africa, for 
example—of great changes of climate in North Africa. 
The evidence of the ^una, however, makes up for this to 
some extent, and from the faunal succession we And that 
the period before the evolution of the Chellean hand-axe 
culrure, as weQ as the period in which the great Chelleo- 
Acheulean culture flourished, were both times when a 
fauna diaracteristic of a wet climate were present. The 
feet that in an interval between these two periods a number 
of species died out altogether rather suggests that there was 
a drier climatic break, but the evidence is not sufficient 
to prove this. 

The next period is marked by the arrival of many 
European species, while the nuinber of more typically 
African forms is also increased. This may in part be due 
to the fact that the fauna of this period is better known, 
but cannot be wholly explained in that way. There is 
evidence that the climate was getting drier and many of 
the more ^pically A^lcan animals which came up to 
the North African littoral at this time probably moved 
northward hom the Sahara region whi(^ svas gradually 
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changing from a wet to a desert area. The desiccation 
continued, and in time affected the whole North African 
iirtoral» killing off all those spedes which can only flourish 
in wet lands, while the gazelles and other animals capable 
of withstanding much drier conditions survived. Then, 
as we have just seen, wet conditions followed once again 
which very gradually have given way to the present-day 
climate. 

This story, although less complete and exact than that 
which has been worked out for Central East Africa, 
nevertheless fits in with it remaricably well and is sup¬ 
ported by the geologies] evidence of the climatic changes 
which have been obtained in the eastern part of North 
Africa by Miss Caton Thompson, Miss Gardiner, Dr. 
Sandford, and others. 

Since little or nothing is knows yet of the Pleistocene 
founaa of our second r^ion, we must now turn to our 
third. 

As far as this is concerned, by for the best documented 
area is East Central Arifca, where Kenya Cedony, Uganda 
Protectorate, and Tanganyika Territory have yielded a 
fairly complete story, which, however, has not yet been 
fully published. 

As one of those who has been partly respons^le for the 
collection of this East African material 1 can, however, give 
Alt outline of what we know here, and in doing so must 
dxp;ess ray indebtedness for much help riiMn my riienda, 
Professor Redt and Dr. A. T. Hopwood. 

During the earliest part of the Pleistocene in East Africa, 
when the culture of Stone Age rnan is r ep re s ented only 
by the crudest of tools of pebble type, the fauna included 
the following a"^rnai«; very primitive true elephants; 
Mastodons, of probably two distinct species; a very large 
Dsinotker^, a large equid, as well as fiipparion, the 
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tbree-toed horse, a small species of hippopotamus, aa 
well as one or more large species, the ordinary black 
rhinoceros, which is, however, rare, and the white rhino¬ 
ceros which is common, a short-necked and antlered 
giraffid in addition to true giraffes, a number of different 
members of the pig family, and, in addition, a variety of 
antelopes and bovines as yet undetermined. In a great 
many ways this fauna compares hiirly closely with that 
recorded for North Africa at the same time, Tlic presence 
of Mastodon and Hipparion in association with true but 
primitive elephants is the same. The presence of a short- 
necked giraffe and of a small species of hippopotamus, too, 
agrees very well, but, on the other hand, the Dcinothcrium 
is not yet known to have been present in the north, 
.Towards the close of the period during whicli the 
primitive pebble culture flourished and before the dawn 
of the great Chelleo-Acheulean hand-axe culture, we have 
considerably more evidence of what the fauna was like, for 
the lowest part of the now famous Oldoway fossil beds 
of Tanganyika Territory belongs to this time. Here we 
And that the more primitive elephants have given way 
to the type of elephant known as EUpfias antiquus, but 
at the same time the Deinotherium persists. There is no 
direct evidence that Mastodom were there, although there 
IS some reason to believe that they too had persisted. In 
addition to the other animals already listed above, we can 
add—from what we know at Oldoway—that the fauna 
included a large Chaiiootkerium, a large-antlered short- 
necked giraffe, and a true zebra. 

The time during which the hand-axe culture was 
evolving is now represented by a very extensive fauna in 
our coUe«ions, and the list is remarkable in two ways. 
First of all, we find that animals such as the three-toed 
horse, Hipparion, persisted right on up to the time of the 
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final stages of the Acheulcan, and secondly we find that 
a laxge number of the specKS represented have very 
marked Asiatic affinities. This eno easily be explained 
by the assumption that geographical and climatic condi¬ 
tions at this time were such that there was probably no 
harrier between East Africa and Arabia eastwards to 
India, so that animals could range freely over this whole 
area, and in the preceding chapter some of the evidence 
supporting this view has already been given. 

Although it is not yet possible to give a complete list 
of the fauna of the Middle Pleistocene period in East 
Africa, the following notes wiU perhaps be useful. So 
far the remains of fifty-one mammals have been recog¬ 
nized, including twenty-five extinct spedes and fifteen 
extinct genera. 

The survival of such animals as MipparioHy the thre^ 
toed horse, Chalwtkeriwn, a curious and very unusual 
ungulate which in Europe died out long before the 
Pleistocene, and Deinoiherium^ an aberrant cousin of the 
elephants, shows us clearly that is to-day, so in the past, 
many animals were present whkh belonged really to an 
eariicr period. It a just for this reason that caution— 
which I stressed at the beginning of the chapter—is so 
necessary in determining the age of foaal beds in Africa 
from their contained fossils. If we oofy possessed an 
incomplete series of fosdls from Oldoway, for example, 
there would be a strong risk of dating it far too early 
because of the presence of such axuroals as those just 
mentioned, and it is by the more evolved forms such as 
EUphas antiquus that the date has to be gauged. But here 
another word of warning is necessary. It might at first 
be argued that because certain deposits (such as those at 
Oldoway, for example) contain ^e remains of aDimal 
spedes which are still living to-day, therefore the deposits 
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were of recent and not of Pleistocene date at all. Such a 
line o! argument would be as erroneous as the opposite 
one of arguing that because DeiAocherium is present the 
age must be Pliocene. It can be proved on purely 
geological grounds that aoimals like giraffe, zebra^ wjlde> 
beest, and eland were in existence at an early dace in the 
Pleistocene, so that their presence as fossils In any 
deposit does not at all necessarily mean that that deposit 
is modern. All that can be said Is that in so far as they are 
Pleistocene species and not Pliocene ones, their presence 
shows that the deposits in which they occur are not older 
than the Pleistocene, while the actud age must be judged 
by studying the assemblage as a whole. 

Among the more interesting of the animals with Asiatic 
affinities which were living in East Africa during the time 
that the hand-axe culture Nourished, we may mention the 
gigantic sheep-like animal which has been named Peloro- 
vis. The remains of this animal were first found in 1913 
by Professor Reck, and since then my expeditions have 
recovered mote material representing the animal. The 
wild sheep that living in North Africa at the same time 
was mere related to the South European wild sheep than 
CO the Asiatic ones, while Pelorovis belongs more nearly to 
the group which includes the North Indian species. 

The large, short-necked, antlered giraffid from East 
Africa, too, is closely related to Sivatherium from India, 
while the elephant which is typical of the period is, as we 
have seen, PUphas antigim, which Is usu^ly regarded as 
a European and Asiatic form and is quite distinct from the 
living African spedes. It is, incidenilly, a rather remark¬ 
able fret that so far no forms truly ancestral to the African 
elephant have been found anywhere; neither in the fossil 
beds of the African condnenr, nor elsewhere. 

We have already seen in the first chapter that the pluvial 
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period whi^ we call Kamasian came to an end at about 
the $ame time as the final great feulting movements of 
the earth’s crust which gave us the Rift Valley in its 
present form. The end of the Kamasian Pluvial period 
also marks the extinction of a very large number of the 
species wluch previously flourished in East Africa, and 
in the fossil beds of the next pluvial period we find a very 
different fauna which closely resembles that of present- 
d^ conditions. Why, we may ask, did some species 
suddenly become extinguished in the area while others 
managed to survive? So far as I can aee the probable 
answer to this question is that the fauna of the district 
^8 largely exterminated by the change in climatic condi¬ 
tions, and that when at length a fresh wet period set in 
the area was reoccupied by animals from other regions 
which were not so seriously affected by the desiccation. It 
would seem on theoretical grounds, moreover, that in the 
area which thus served as a reservoir durii^ the dry 
period, conditions were such that certain species did not 
live there. For example, we must suppose that in the 
hypothetical reservoir from which most of the modem 
East African mammals came, species such as Hipparion, 
Felotovis, &c., did not occur. 

Where was this reservoir, whence did these animals 
come back? Unfortunately, as I have already pointed 
out, we know as yet nothing of the prehistoric fauna of 
w great Congo-Nigeria region, which to-day harbours 
in the rnain a distinct fauna, but it seems more than likely 
that this r^on—which to-day is wetter than the East 
and South African aone—was not completely affected by 
the general desiccation of the interpluvial periods, and 
so may have been able to act as a ‘reservoir’ for species 
that were already living there and for species that managed 
to find their w^ there as the rest of the country dried up. 
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Among the very few spedes now extinct which are 
found in the deposits of the last pluvial period are a amdl 
bovine and a large water buffalo. The latter is of Asiatic 
type and presumably was also present in the previous 
wet period although its remains have not yet been identi- 
lied for certain in these older beds in East Africa. 

One of the chief differences between the fauna of the 
last part of the Pleistocene in East Africa and the fauna of 
the same period in North Africa is that the latter includes 
a greater percentage of extinct species as well as of species 
which no lor^er inhabit that region. This can be partly 
explained by the fact that the North African region was 
cut off ffom the ‘reservoir* by the Saharan desert belt 
and that it was not until later, when the wet period had 
been in existence sufficiently long to allow animals 
gradually to wo^ their way northward across the Sahara 
area once more, that the North African, fauna was re¬ 
plenished from the south with typied African species, 
and partly by the fact that at this time North Africa was 
apparently deriving some of its fauna from the Near East. 

We must mm new to South Africa—which is also a 
part of our third faunal region—and see what information 
is available from there concerning the fauna of the 
Pleistocene. Unfortunately, although the Stone Age 
period has been studied in South Afnca far longer than 
in East Africa, there is still only very little knowledge 
about the fauna associated with Stone ^e cultures there. 
Quite a number of extinct spedes of animals which 
obviously belong to the Pleistocene period have been 
found and recorded, but they have very rarely been found 
in circumstances which give any accurate information ea 
to what part of the Pleistocene they represent, or with 
what stages of Stone Age culture they are associated. 

Professor van Riet Lowe, head of the Bureau of 
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Archaeology at Johamicsburg, has very kindly supplied 
me with some notes which he has given me pennission 
to make use of in this book. To Professor I.<>wc, too, we 
owe the only fairly comprehensive attempt to list the 
various identified Pleistocene mammals reported from 
South Africa, and to show their approximate relationship 
with the Stone Age cultures. I have to use the word 
‘approximate’ because in many cases the fossils and cul¬ 
ture have HOC been found in proved asaodation. In a few 
cases, however, notably at the Sheppard Island site 
excavated by Professor Lowe,' the association of fauna 
and culture stages has been proved. 

In view of the uncertain nature of the relationships of 
the earlier faunas to the cultures in South Afrita, all that 
can be safely said at present is that in the deposits of the 
earliest part of the Pleistocene—deposits which are now 
yielding evidence of the presence of a primitive pre- 
Chellean pebble culture—the extinct animals include a 
MaHoden, several very primitive elephants, a short-necked 
girafiid, and a la^ hippopotamus. In so far as this list 
goes, it compares closdy with the fauna list of the same 
period—the earliest Pleistocene—both In East and North 
Africa. 

In the rather later deposits which have yielded typical 
series of the great hand-axe culture, the ^elleo-Acheu- 
lean, the fauna list is rather more con^plete. The Masto~ 
don is no longer present, the elephants arc of a more 
evolved type, the 2ebra is present as well as a large horse, 
Equus eapensis. Lion, leopard, and two species of hyaena 
represent the carnivores, a gigantic bi^alo of Asiatic 
affinities is present, and there are abo two species of 
rhinoceros. This list b very far from complete, but 

' Recent work u River View Eeates. Windsorton, bae »l»o yielded 
B fauDS in direct ueoderieo with hum&n cutrures (see Jeter). 
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Professor Lowe tells me that recent excavations have 
yielded a fauna including remains of extinct elephant, 
hippopotamus, giraffe, pig, buffalo, and antelope, which, 
however, have not yet been specifically identified. These 
are very definitely associated with a late stage of the hand- 
axe culture comparable to the Acheulean. At Sheppard 
Island the remaing of extinct elephants of the Archi- 
diskoden group* were found in direct association with 
a very late stage of the hand-axe culture, 

M far, therefore, as tlie available evidence goes, wm may 
say that the fauna associated with the hand-axc culture in 
South Africa has much tlie same dements as that of liiast 
and North Africa. 

In one particular, however, there is a very great differ¬ 
ence, whi^ needs confirmation before it is accepted as 
finally proved. In the list of animals from the deposits 
which yidd the hand-axe culture there is one record of 
the presence of the African elephant. If this 1 $ correct, 
then it would seem that possibly South Africa was the 
evolutionary home of the African elephant and that it 
spread northwards from there at a much later date. This 
idea received some support from the ^ct that some of 
the e^lier extinct South African elephants have been 
regarded by one or two writers as possible, though not 
certain, ancestors of the modem species. 

Professor Lowe believes that there 1 $ evidence now that 
after the time of the great hand-axe cultures, which 
apparently had a wetter climate than at present, there was 
a long period. The next period to which extinct 
animals can definitely be assigned is a period of renewed 

* la a paper la Nature in April i gaS, p. S73, the lire Prof, P, Osbam 
reviewed the End* of fossil elephants in South Africa, and showed that 
elephants found at Sheppard Island and other site* with the Upper 
Stalleabosch culture are of evolved type aiid axe comparable in age 
with the B, amigtaa of East Africa. 
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wet condiUons. Here the fauna includes a very large 
equid, a la^e buffalo, and a number of ungulates. The 
culture stages of the Upper Pleistocene will be described 
in the appropriate chapter, but it may be said here that 
they seem to indicate a lagging behind as compared with 
the cultures farther north. This is in keeping with the 
geographical position, which is a cul-de«sac. 

After this time nearly all the animals found in South 
Africa (i.e. in the deposits which represented the very 
final and closing 8tag:c5 of the Pleistocene) are of the same 
species as those living in Africa to-day, Tlic important 
exceptions are the great water-buffalo and an extinct equid, 
which arc also the important exceptions In East Africa.* 

On the available evidence wc may thus conclude that 
the South African fauna of the Pleistocene compares well 
wth that of East Africa. 

Before leaving South Africa a brief reference must be 
made to a very important fossil discovery which, hosvever, 
cannot be related in any way to the Stone Age cultures. 
Late in 1924 an anthropoid akul! was discovered at a place 
called Taui^. The age of the Taungs skull is still in 
dispute. By some scientbts it is placed as Lower Pleisto¬ 
cene, by others as much earlier—Pliocene or even Mio¬ 
cene, Personally, 1 am inclined to believe that it is of 
Early Pleistocene date. The skull, which is of an imma¬ 
ture animal, is that of an ape allied to the gorillas and 
chimpanzees but distinct from them in many ways. Its 
interest to us in this chapter is that it suggests that the 
fauna which now characterizes our second faunal region-^ 
the Congo and West Africa—was formerly far mote 

' Id publtcsiions fay T, F. Dreyer and A. Lyle of Grey Univereity 
CoUes« and abo by E. C. van Hoepep, a number of sew apedea of 
animals fron Souch Africa are deecribod, faucitis queaiionable whether 
maoy of them are more than local r&eea of known living apeciea. 
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widespread. The Taungs skull will be discussed in 
another chapter. 

Before concluding this chapter on the fauna of the Stone 
Age in Africa, mention must be made of two other areas 
which have yielded faunni remains belonging to the Stone 
Age period. At Broken Hill in North Rhodesia the 
famous Broken Hill mine yielded an extensive fauna 
which was claimed to be associated with the skull from the 
same site. Although there is reason co believe that this 
association is not absolutely indisputable, It is worth 
recording that from the large dumps of cave materiaJ 
which were still available In 29sp, 1 personally collected 
many fossils together with stone implements. The fossils 
represent a fauns in almost every detail similar to that of 
the present day, and the culture belongs to the same group 
which both in East AAica and In South Africa is associated 
with a modem fauna. This will be further discussed in 
other chapters, but it shows that the Rhodesian faunal 
evidence is in harmony with that of other areas. In the 
north of Nyasaland Dr. F. Dixey, the director of the 
Nyasafand Geological survey, found some deposits of 
early Pleistocene Age from which a few fragmentary 
fossils were obtained. These fossils have been examined 
by Dr. A. T. Hopwood, who records that they include 
remains of a Mastodon and a giraffid. Dr. Dixey sub¬ 
mitted to me some very crude humanly flaked pebbles 
which were found on the sur^ce, and apparently derived 
from the same bed, and some others have been given to 
me by Mr. Farrington. These tools represent undoubtedly 
a pre-Chellean pebble culture, so that once again we have 
the association of a Mastodon with this early stage of culture, 
We may summarize the evidence outlined in this 
chapter as follows. 
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The earliest part of the Pldstocene in AMca has a 
fauna which includes archaic forma which have survived 
from the Pliocene as, for example, Mastodon, Deino- 
therium, and thiee-toed horses, a&d in addition it has true 
but primitive elephants, pigs, &c. (The human culture 
is very crude.) 

The next part of the Pleistoceoe (Middle Pleistocene) 
has a &una with many extinct apedes, but also Includes 
many forms identical with those of the present day. The 
culture st^e is that of the great hand-axe Chelleo* 
Acheulean complex. The final part of the Plaistoccao 
proper, as well as the earlier part of the Holocene or 
Pecent, has a hiuna difftring only a little from that of the 
present day; the most notable exceptions from the modem 
fauna being species of the Asiade water-buffalo and an 
equid. 


CHAPTER III 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF EAST AFRICA 


T he presence of prehistoric stone implements in East 
Africa was first recognized by the late Professor J. W, 
Gregory as back as 1S931 but no serious attempt to 
investigate the sec^uence of cultures was carried out until 
after the War, when Mr. E, J. Wayland, the newly-ap¬ 
pointed Director of tlie Geological Survey of Uganda 
Protectorate, started to collect information and evidence 
upon this subject in the territory under his care. 

In ICenya Colony and Tanganyika Territoiy detailed 
investigation was delayed still longer and was not seriously 
attempted in the forrner until 1926 and in the latter until 
1931. 

To-day the sequence of Stone Age cultures in this area 
ia comparative well known, and since it is the part of 
Africa where I have made my personal studies 1 have 
decided to discuss the whole question from the East 
African aspect first of all and then to pass on to a review 
of the position in other parts of the continent. 

As we have already seen in the preceding chapters both 
the climatic and geographical changes of the Pleistocene 
period, and also the fauna of the same period, are some¬ 
what better known in East Africa than elsewhere, and that 
fact makes it easier for us to elucidate the whole story of 
the evolution of culture there than it is elsewhere in Africa, 
When material representing the various cultures of the 
Stone Age is only found on the surface of the ground or 
in deposits which cannot be accurately dated, the exact 
sequence and the relative dating is very hard, if not im¬ 
possible, to ascertain. In East Aftica, however, except in 
so hu* as a few cultural stages arc concerned, the cultures 
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can be acqiratdf placed id tbeir relative chronologrcal 
positions. 

✓ The earlier known and most primitive Stone Age 
culture in the East African r^ion is that which Mr. E. J. 
Wayland has named the Kahuo. llle implements, or 
rather artefacts, of this culture consist usually of a simple 
pebble from which one or two i^es have been struck in 
such a way that the intersection of the flake surfaces with 
the surface of the pebble give an irr^lar cutting edg& 

This culture, in its eartiest and most primitive form, has 
not as yet been found n ritu in either Kenya or Tangan¬ 
yika Territory so far as 1 am aware, although from surface 
finds its presence can be taken as certain. In the course of 
time the most simple pebble tool became slightly more 
developed, and in his latest published paper' Mr. Way- 
land shows in his table four distinct stages of the Kafuan 
culture which be designates Eariiest Kafuan, Early 
Kafuan, Later Kafuan, and Developed Kafuan, respec¬ 
tively. From his paper it b not dear ndtether this fourfold 
division of the Kafuan culture is based upon a definite 
typological evoludoD, or whether it is simply a question 
of a Kafuan culture occurring in a series of four horizons 
each stratigraphically later than the preceding one. 

Meanwldle, until fuller information is published, all 
that we need say is that during the earliest part of the 
Pleistocene—the true Lower Pleistocene—the Kafuan was 
the chief culture present, and that it persisted over a very 
long period with very Irtile change. Following upon the 
Kafuan culture came a culture stage which Mr. Wayland 
calls pre'CbeLlean and to which I have given the name of 
the Oidowan culture. I should have preferred to call 
it 'Developed Kafuan', but Mr. Wayland holds that it is 

' 'RifB, Riven, Raise, aad Eady KCao 10 Uganda’, 

vol.lnv, pp. 333 etae^. 
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quite distinct frocct even the most developed Kafuan, and 
I have accepted his view until I can see the whole of his 
evidence and form my own opinion. 

I suspect, however, that there is not really any justifica¬ 
tion for giving a separate culture name to the last stage 
of the ‘pebble culture’, and eventually the name ‘Oldowan’ 
will probably be dropped. 

The Oldowan culture comprises a scries of artefacts 
which are made either from water-worn pebbles or from 
lumps of rock. The piece of material to be made into a 
tool was then trimmed veiy roughly fay striking off flakes 
in two directions so that the line of intersection of these 
flake scars gave a jagged cutting edge along one side of the 
pebble or lump of rock. 

The type site of the Oldowan culture is the lowest bed 
(Bed I) oi the series of alluvial deposits exposed in the 
01 do way Gorge in Tai^anyika Territory, and ic is associ¬ 
ated with a ^una which includes many archaic species of 
animals, but which also includes more evolved forms such 
as Ekphas tmtiquus, the straight-tusked elephant. On the 
basis of this evidence the Oldowan pebble culture—which 
can be regarded as the final culmination of the evolution 
of the Kafuan pebble culture—can be regarded as belong- 
ir^ to the early part of the Middle PWatocenc period. 

Both at Oldoway in Bed I and also, I believe, in Uganda 
there is some evidence which suggests that contemporary 
with the pebble culture (which, as we sh^l see presently, 
was the parent of the great hand-axe culture) there was 
another culture in which the artefocts were habitually 
made on flakes, but as yet there U insufficient information 
upon which to make any more definite statement about 
this early ‘flake culture’. 

The Oldoway Gorge, which has already been mentioned 
several times, exposes a series of strata with a total thick- 
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nsss of over 300 feet, and these beds have yie!ded a very 
valuable coUection of stone implements which give us one 
of the most complete evolutwnaiy sequence of stages of 
development of the Cbelleo-Acheulean band-axe culture 
that have been found. Altogether, eleven distinct evolu¬ 
tionary stages—^ach of whi^ ia both typologUaUy and 
stratigropkicaUy later than the preceding one— 4 inve been 
established and these will be the subject of a special 
monograph which is now in course of preparation. 

The pebble-tools of the Oldowan cdture, towards the 
top of Bed I, show a tendency to be triauned in such a way 
as to leave a cutting edge on both sides, and in the lowest 
part of Bed 11 thi^ tendency becomes a dominant charac¬ 
ter, and the trimming of two sides of a pebble leads to 
the making of very crude and simple hand-axes which 
I regard as representing first true 9 ta^ of the Chellean 
culture. 

In the next stage the evolution goes one step farther and 
the type tools are rather Urge and clumsy pointed imple¬ 
ments in whidi there is often a madtedly flat side with 
s ridge or keel along the opposite side. In ^ct, not a few 
of the specimens whid) belong to stage a of the Chellean 
exhibit characters recalling the so-called 'rostro carinate* 
of East Anglia, with a flat ‘venCial surface' and a keeled 
'dorsal surface*. 

In the third evolutsooaiy stage the flat ventral surface 
is retained, but the dorsal keeling becomes much less 
marked. The implements become more shapely and 
suggest that more care was taken. In outline they assume 
a much more ‘hand-axe* form. 

In the fourth- evolutionary stage we find that the flat 
imder surface is beginning to ^ve way, so that the section 
through the middle of the specimens becomes more or 
less bi-convex instead of being Criangulsr or trapisoidd. 
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The Vi-convexity is, however, seldom symmetrical, the 
lower sur^ce bemg, in general, a much flatter arc than the 
upper. 

The fifth stage of Che Diellean is the final stage, after 
which there appears for the first time evidence of the 
Acheulean techaique of flaking. In this fifth and final 
stage of the Chellean the typical implements are for the 
most part bi-convex in section, the bi-convoxity being* 
more or less symmetrical. The hand-axes arc trimmed 
more or less all round the edge in many, but not all, cases, 
and the general form of the Implements is an Acheulean 
one. 

As the division between Chellean and Acheulean is 
purely one of convenience I have retained the term 
‘Chellean’ in describing the phase and regarded it as the 
final Chellean rather than an early Acheulean, because 
the dominant technique is still Chellean although the/ormu 
is Acheulean. There undoubtedly are prehistorians who, 
if ^ced with a series ftom this horizon, would describe It 
as early Acheulean (because of the form); the real fact 
of the matter is that it represents a transitional phase* 

In the next horizon above that which yields this final 
Chellean (or transitional) we find that an absolutely un¬ 
mistakable Acheulean techni<^ue is present although by 
no means all of the implements were made by this 
technique. This stage I term Acheulean i. 

This first stage of the Acheulean is also marked by the 
appearance for the first time (as far as the evidence at 
present available goes) of a type of implement which has 
not occurred before but which is a more or less common 
and typical tool in all the stages of the Acheulean. This 
implement is the cleaver. 

Unlike coi^ de poing or hand-axes, the cleaver has at 
one end a comparatively straight axe-edge instead of a 
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pointed or rounded end. Although by no mean$ as com¬ 
mon in the Acheulean of Europe as it is in Africa, the 
cleaver is also a type tool of the European Acheulean. 

After the first stage of the true Acheulean in the Oldoway 
sequence, cultural evolution was speeded up and in quick 
succession live further stages of the Acheulean are 
developed. 

In the second stage fairly lai^ pointed hand-axes 
dominate, but a few rather badly made 'ovates' appear. 
In the third stage ovates become common, the tendency 
is for the tools to be smaller and finer and the cleavers 
are many of them U-shaped. 

Acheulean stage 4 is characteriaed by the presence of 
very large, exceedingly well-made pointed hand-axes, 
some of them going up to 13 and 14 inches in length. 
Very commonly these are asymmetrical in outline, while 
the section through the pointed ends is very, veiy thin. 

In addition in the fourth stage of the Acheulean there 
are many almond-shaped hand-axes as well as a few 
ovates, while the dominant type of cleaver has a parallelo¬ 
gram section and is often square butted, i.e. rectangular 
in outline, although U-shaped specimens of the type 
found earlier occur. 

In the next or fifth stage, the large-pointed hand-axes 
become exceedingly rare and instead we have a profusion 
of variations of the ovate and almond-shaped hand-axes, 
usually exhibiting a very high degree of skilful work¬ 
manship. 

The fourth and fifth stages of the Acheulean mark the 
peak of workmanship and in Acheulean stage 6 there Is 
a marked falling off, althouglt an occasional specimen is 
as well-made as any in the two preceding stages. One or 
two of the cleavers of Acheulean stage 6 are of very 
remarkable beauty and surpass anything found earlier. 
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Although Oldoway b the site which has yielded the 
most complete evolutionaiy sequence of tixe stage of the 
hand-axe culture in East Africa, there are many sites in 
other parts of Bast Africa which have yielded material 
belonging to one or more of the stages. In Uganda Mr. 
Wayland has as yet unpublished sites where a sequence 
very nearly as complete can, 1 believe, be worked out. 
In Kenya, as lor^ ago as 2913, an excellent collection of 
hand-axes was brought in to the Museum in Nairobi by 
a fenner, who was unfortunately killed in the War and 
whose secret of where he obtained the series perished 
with him. These specimens of Mr. Harrison’s represent 
a very early stage of the Acheulean. From the Kariandusi 
River site found by Dr. J. Solomon and Miss E. Kits on 
when they were members 0/ my second Expedition in 
19^8-^, I have described a series of hand-axes in my book, 
The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony. In that book 
I stated that both a late Chellean and an Acheulean stage 
of the band-axe culture was present at this sice, but subse¬ 
quent work has shown that in fact the Kariandusi River 
site was a factory site of the time of the fourth stage of the 
Acheulean. Implements that I formerly described as late 
Chellean. are in fact merely unfinished specimens from 
the factory sice. We now have a collection of over two 
thousand specimens excavated from an area barely ro feet 
square, and the true explanation is dearly that given above. 

One of the interesting things about this factory sice is 
that apparently the craftsman or craftsmen who made use 
of this site confined themselves to the making of only 
k few of the hand-axe types which characterise Acheulean 
stage 4, and the long asymmetrical p>oints are missing. 

I am neverthdess satisfied, from the big series which 1 
have been able to examine, that the stage of culture repre¬ 
sented is Acheulean 4. 
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North 0/ Mount Kenya, aC a site called Lewa, Mr. S. 
Howard located another very rich site of Acheulean stage 
4, and this site has yielded some of the Iwest examples of 
the long aaymmeiricai type of hand-axe fhaf j have ever 
seen, in addition to more normal specimens. 

In the Kaviroodo country which borders Victoria 
Nyanza to the north-east. Archdeacon Owen and others 
have made extensive collections of Stone Age material 
(some of which will be further isentioned in the next 
chapter) and this includes hand-axes of almost every stage 
of the Chelleo-Acheulean culture. Much of this material 
was, however, coUected on the surface, while many of the 
specimens there found pi siiu were in unfos^liferous 
deposits which are as yet undated, except upon cultural 
evidence. 

In an area on the southern ahores of the Kavirondo Gulf 
between Kendu Bay and Homa Mountain there are 
fbssiliferous deposits, some of which belong to the earliest 
part of the Pleistocene while others are of Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene Age. The former have yielded a few pebble tools and 
the latter implements of the late Chellean and early 
Acheulean types, but the areajs not at all rich culturally* 
The most easterly finds of hand-axes in East Africa are 
specimens collected on Mombasa Island by the late 
J. Rickman. The chief value of these undocumented 
specimens is that they show that the makers of the hand- 
axe culture spread right to the sea coast. 

In Europe it has been established that the cultures 
known as Levallolsian and Qactonian were contemporary 
with the later stages of the great hand-axes or Chelleo- 
Acheulean culture, and a similar state of affairs is now also 
recognised for East Africa, although the published 
evidence is still very incomplete. 

At the famous Oldoway Gorge a few Epical examples 
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of implements made writh a Levalloisian technique have 
been found in the same horizons as those which yield 
the later stages of the Acheulcan culture, while elsewhere 
in East Africa a similar association has be«x noticed. In 
Uganda Mr. Wayland has identified a culture to which 
he gives the name of Sangoan, which is the contemporary 
of the Acheulcan. His detailed study of this culture, as 
well as of his other material, is eagerly awaited, but mean¬ 
while it would appear from remarks in bis latest publica¬ 
tion that Mr, Wayland considers the Sangoan to be 
mainly a flake culture allied to the Levalloisian but 
influenced to some extent by elements of the hand-axe 
culture. In his table published in 1934 he shows it as 
being ancestral to the ‘Mouscerian' of Uganda, 

In other parts of East Africa, most notably in the 
Kericho-Sotik region of Kenya and in. the Kavirondo 
country bordering the Victoria Nyanaa, much material of 
a ^picaJly Levalloisian form occurs. 

An assemblage from a site in South Kavirondo called 
6ber Awach, first located by Archdeacon Owen—and 
which I have subsequently visited on several occasions— 
would appear to be identi^ to Mr, Wayland’s Late San¬ 
goan, but at Ober Awach there is no esddence upon which 
tbe relative age of the culture can be ascertained. Quite 
distinct from the Sangoan, however, are certain assem¬ 
blages from various parts of Kenya which arc in every 
way typi ca l of the true Levalloisian, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in sayiog that I am convinced that before long we 
shall have positive evidence that tbe later stages of the 
hand-axe culture in East Africa were contemporary with 
both a Sangoan culture and a true Levalloisian culture. 

The closing stages of the Middle Pleistocene period 
coincided with the end of the Kamasian Pluvial period, 
and we have evidence that towards the end of this pluvial 
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p«nod the fortoer great lakes dandled until there were 
but 3 few swaaps on the floors of thdr basins. In the 
deposits formed at this time-^epqslts formed in these 
swamps—we find ertdcnce of the contemporary existence 
of four distinct types of culture. The best sites where 
this evidence can be foimd aie on the top of the Kinsngop 
Plateau in Kenya, where these old swamp beds are 
exposed and are rich in stone tools. It would appear as 
though members of the tribes or races making these 
various cultures gathered round these swampy areas as 
the climate became more arid and a number of disdnee 
living sites have been found. At three of these a very 
curious culture, a derivatxre of the Levaheisian and yet 
with some evidence of Acheuleac influence, occurs. This 
culture I have provisionally named a Pscudo>Stillbay 
because at first sight mai^ of the tools suggest a Stlilbay 
culture. I will describe this culture in brief presently. At 
the same horizon but not at the same sites, tools of the 
Nanyukisn culture can be found. Tliis culture 1 described 
in The Stone Age Cultura of Kenya Colony from a site on 
the slopes of Mount Kenya. At that time there was no 
positive evidence of the stiatigraphical position of the 
Nanyukian, but on typological grounds it was placed as 
later than the Acheuiean proper. This now h^ proved 
to be practically correct, but not quite, for the evidence 
from the Kinangop shows that the axth and final stage of 
the Acheuiean was contemporary with the Nanyukian and 
the Pseudo-Stillbay. Tlie fourth culture which belongs 
to this period, the v«y close of the Kamasian Pluvial 
period, is a very crude stage of a true Aurignacian culture. 
This has as yet only been found fo situ at one site in 
the Kinangop swamp deposits, but its presence is 
certain. 

Having indicated what tlte fbur’contemporary cultures 
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were, let me describe in more detail the implements which 
are typical of them. 

The Pseudo-Stillbay is characterized by very small 
pointed implemcftts of vriiich there are two main gtx^upa. 
One group has the secondary flaking only on the upper 
surface; and, in fact, the implements of this group arc 
typologically simply very small ‘Mousterian points*. The 
other group consists of implements worked all over both 
^ces and the main bulbs of percussion trimmed away, 
leaving what may be described as a minute coup de poing 
of triangular shape. It is from the presence of this second 
group that the name Pseudo-Stillbay is derived. Super- 
fidally, these litde implements very strongly recall Stillbay 
points, but in fact the technique employed in carrying 
out the secondary trimming is quite distinct, so chat any 
careful scrutiny soon reveals that they arc not really of 
Stillbay type at all. 

As this culture has not yet been published with illus> 
crations, but only recorded, 1 am illustrating it with 
drawings of a series of specimens in this chapter and for 
contrasts am showing a few typical StiUbay types, 

This Pseudo-Stillbay culture is, as I have already said, 
by no means conflned to the Kinangop Plateau although 
the best sites known to me are there. It occurs m situ 
elsewhere in Kenya, whUe in Uganda Mr. Wayland has 
found it in stratigraphically the same position, that is to 
8 ^, at the very end of the period covered by the evolution 
of the Acheulean culture. 

The Pseudo-Stillbay culture is best regarded as a branch 
derivative of the Levalloisian, infuencedbythe Acheulean, 
and the Nanyukian also has the same parentage, but a 
slightly different hybrid has been the result in this case. 
The type tools consist of well-made hand-axes of medium 
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1^0. 6. Top row: Aurigiucian from the Kioangop Plateau 

site cdfitemporary with Naftyuluan and the Pseudo-Stillbay. 
Tho remoindrr are implements of the Pseudo-Stillbay from the 
same deposits: contrast with fig. 7, p. 64. 
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size and cotnmonly of very triangular form, with a very 
thin section, very well made small cleavers, and in addition 
flakes, points, and side scrapers of pure Levalloisian form. 

The Nanyukian is, in fact, very’nearly an exact counter¬ 
part of the Fauresmith culture of South Africa which we 
shall discuss in Chapter V. So far as I am aware the 
Nanyukian culture has only been found in two areas in 
Kenya—in the swamp deposits which mark the hnal stages 
of the Kamasian pluvial decline and on the slopes of 
Mount Kenya at an altitude of about seven to eight 
thousand feet. TJie later position is also suggestive of the 
fact that the climate of the country was at the dmc getting 
dry and hot and that water was scarce, for the slopes of a 
high snow-capped mountain like Kenya would have 
streams long af^ the water supply in lower country had 
dried up, as is evidenced by what happens in periods of 
severe drought in that countiy tc-day. 

The implements of the final stage of the Acheulcan 
found at this dme difler in no way from those of the final 
stage of the Acheulean at Oldoway and elsewhere, and 
need no further description. 

The tools of the earliest yet recognized stage of the 
Aurignacian culture in East Africa which is, as wc have 
seen, contemporary wth these other three, are only repre¬ 
sented by a very small collection from a site on Mr. Cart¬ 
wright's farm on the Kinaogop. A series is illustrated. 
It includes a few crude 'backed blades’ or knives, with 
blunted backs, a few true burins or chbels, and some crude 
scrapers. 

At present we have no direct evidence as to the parent¬ 
age of the East African Aurignacian culture, which later 
grew and developed into a most perfect expression of this 
widespread culture complex. 

I have always believed that it is highly probable that 
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the Auiignackn was derived from the Acheulean culture. 
In the Kcricho-Sotik area of Kenya Dr. J. D- Solomon, 
whiJe a member of my Expedition, found a surface 

site from which he collected a very interesting assemblage 
of impiemenK. It is highly unfortunate that these were only 
a surface find and that their age is so uncertain, because 
from a typological point of view they represent exactly the 
sort of assemblage that 1 have long expected as a Unk 
between the late Achetilean and the early Aurignacian. It 
is very much to be hoped that before many years are passed 
a similar assemblage will be found under more satisfactory 
conditions, so that this point can be settled. 

In the table which follows I have set out the culture 
sequence of East Africa, as &r as wc know it at present, for 
the Lower and Middle parts of the Pleistocene period. 

Although it is thus seen that we know a great deal about 
the Stone Age of East Africa at this time, it would be 
foolish to imagine that there is not still a great deal to be 
found out and many points to be elucidated* 

Possibly further discoveries will necessitate some 
measure of revision as well as much amplification, but 
only so can progress be achieved. In the next chapter the 
stoiy of the later Stone Age cultures, which belong to the 
Upper Pleistocene and the early part of recent times, will 
be told and the account of the East African sequence, as 
at present known, will be completed. 
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TABLE OF THE CULTURES OF THE LOWER AND 
MIDDLE PLEISTOCENE 
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Note. Since Tvriting this chspter a short article has been 
published in Man in which Mr. P. O’Brien suggests 
cenein ideas in connexion with the Stone Age cultures 
of Uganda, Among other things he suggests chat an early 
stage of the Tumbian culture was contemporary with the 
Late AcheuJean, but we must wait to see what proof of 
this he has found before accepting it. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OR 
EAST AFRICA (cent) 

I N thfi last chapter I aurrunarUed Che sequence of Stone 
Age cultures which occur in East Africa in the deposits 
which are attributable on geological and paleontological 
grounds to the Lower and Middle Pleistocene. 

As we saw in Chapter I, the close of the Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene period was marked by earth movements of great 
severity which resulted in the formation of the eastern 
branch of the Rift Valley as we know it to-day. We liave 
no exact knowledge of what happened during this period 
of earth movements, except that we know that the desicca¬ 
tion—which had already resulted in the reduction of great 
lakes into small swampy areas—continued. We also know 
that a high percentage of the species of animals living in 
Kamasian times died out. 

Subsequently the climate became more humid once 
again and the rainfall apparently exceeded that of the 
present day, for the level of the lakes in the basins on the 
floor of the Great Rift Valley rose very considerably, 
attaining—in the case of some of the smaller basins—to 
levels as much as 700 and 500 feet above the present-day 
level of the water in these same basins. 

The sequence of cultures which we are going to consider 
in this chapter start at the beginning of this new wet period, 
which we call the Gamblian Pluvial* The story covers 
the whole Gamblian Pluvial period and carries over the 

' Mr. WayUnd does not agree (hat there an arid period bet>%eeA 
the Kimaaiu and the Gamblian and hold« that the Gamblian la 
aicnplp a late phase of the Kacnasian, My detailed ohiectiens to this 
view will be published shortly. 
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dry period which foUosvcd it. It continues in the short 
and iess humid Maialkn wet phase which marks the end 
of the Pleistocene and the beginning of the Holocene, and 
it ends in the period of the Nakuran wet phase, which 
belongs definitdy to Recent or Holocene times. 

At the close of the Kamasian Pluvial period there were 
present four distinct cultures, and possibly five, for 1 think 
th« undoubtedly a pure Levalloisian was also preecnt, 
although this remains to be proved. When the Gamblian 
Pluvial period started there were present, so far as our 
available evidence goe8> only two quite disdnet cultures, 
the Aurignacian and the LeWlloisUn, which by this time 
was very highly evolved. These two cultures were ab* 
solutely contemporaneous in East Africa at this time and 
developed independently side by side, often in the same 
area. 

1 have already published in Th 9 St^ne Age Cultures of 
Kenya Colony an account of this parallel evolution, but 
in that book I wrongly used the term ‘Lower Mouaterian’ 
to describe the developed Levalloisian, whUe X used the 
term ‘Upper Mousterian' to describe the next stage of 
development of the LevalloisiaD. For this latter, in the 
light of the much more detailed evidence available to-day, 
1 prefer the term 'Prolo-StiUbay'. 

The type stations where the parallel evolution was first 
studied and worked out were the Malewa Gorge near 
Naivasba, and the exposures on the banks of the Little 
Gilgil River, also in the Naivasha basin. Both these 
sections admirably expose the old lake beds laid down 
during the Gamblian Pluvial period, while the former also 
exhibits a terrace of the Makalian wet phase. The more 
detailed subdivision of the later part of the Aurignacian 
culture during the decline of the Gamblian Pluvial period 
was studied at the cave site on Mr. Gamble's farm at 
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Elmenteita m the Naicuru lake basin, and a full report of 
the excavation of that site has been prepared for publica¬ 
tion, in addition to the more general report which was 
given in my book mentioned above. 

From our earlier work it became abundantly evident 
that towards the very end of the Gamblian Pluvial period 
and during the succeeding dry period the culture stage, 
which I formerly described as Upper Moustcrian and 
now call Proto-Stillbay, bad been replaced by a stage in 
which the assemblage of implements was in every way 
comparable to that already described from Souclx Africa 
as the Stillbay culture. 

Since the publication of my book we have carried out 
excavations (in 1932) at a site called Apis Rock in the 
northern part of Tanganyika Territory, which has given 
us a very much deeper insight into the evolutionary 
sequence which resulted in the Kenya form of the Stillbay 
culture. We also now have several sites which have yielded 
a much more complete scries of implements representing 
the final stage of the Upper Kenya Aurignacian, i.e. 
phase c. 

^ First of all let us briefly examine the evolution of the 
Aurignacian culture from the beginning of the Gamblian 
Pluvial period to its close, and then do likewise for the 
developed Levalloisian and its derivatives. 

As we have seen, the Aurignacian was already present 
in the last stages of the decline of the Kamasian Pluvial 
period, and the evidence available suggests that at first 
there was no rapid evolution or development, for the 
material representing the Aurignacian culture during the 
first part of the Gamblian Pluvial period does not exhibit 
any noticeably new features. 

Towards the middle part of the Gamblian Pluvial 
period a marked change occurs. The culture becomes 
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more virile and is characterized by the presence of very 
large numbers of backed blades often very well made, and 
by the tendency, to make also many small crescent-shaped 
artefacts which ate known as luoates. These lunates were 
apparently used as barbs for arrows, and possibly ^so 
for spears. From this, the first stage of what I have termed 
the Upper or Developed Kenya Aurignadan, there la a 
steady evolution, and in the second stage (phase b) the 
Aurignadan culture of Esst Africa reaches its zenith. 
The very greatest skill in workmanship is exhibited in the 
tools which often are really beautiful and very delicately 
worked. The third phase shows tlut degeneration has 
set in. The tools are often vciy roughly made although 
a proportion are still very beautiful. 

Throughout the Upper Aurignadan the type tools are 
knife blades with blunted backs, burins (or chisels), round 
ended skin scrapers, sinew frayers, and triangular ftbri* 
caters. Beads carved from ostrich egg-shell were com¬ 
monly made, and bone splinters were sometimes polished 
into rough awls. There ia also evidence that the people 
who made the Aurignacian culture wore employing clay 
to line the Insides of baskets in order to make them water¬ 
proof, and it is not unlikely that the actual making of 
pottery was thus invented^/^rom Gamble’s Cave and one 
or two other sites, small fragments of what can only be 
described as pottery have been found, but it is possible 
that they only represent the remains of clay-lined baskets 
that were accidentally burnt, Whether that is so or not, 
the presence of very good pots in the Elmenteitan culture 
—which later evolved from the Upper Aurignacian— 
suggests strongly that the lining of baskets with clay by 
the makers of the Upper Aurignacian culture led to the 
invention of pottery in this area, 

The final stage of the Upper Aurignacian of East 
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A/rica, phase c, was first found in Gamble's Cave, 
Elmenteita, where the evidence suggested that it belonged 
in time to the very end of the Gambliac Pluvial period. 
This view has been supported by more recent discoveries, 
among which special mention may be made of an assem* 
blage of tools of this period found in the Oldoway Gorge 
in a geological position which shows that they just ante¬ 
dated the arid period which marks the end of the Gam- 
blian Pluvial. Incidentally, this discovery at Oldow^ is 
the most southerly find of the East African Aurignocian 
yet recorded. 

At present in East Africa there is no direct evidence 
which assodates the East African Aurignacian with any 
art, although it would seem highly probable from what 
we know In other parts of the world that the Aurignacians 
were artistic. As wc shall see in a later chapter, there is 
a good deal of primitive Stone Age art in certain parts of 
East Africa, and it ia to be hoped that future work will 
enable some direct link between the various culture stages 
and the art to be established. 

Turning next to the evolution of the Upper Lcval- 
loisian and its derivatives, we have already seen that during 
the Kamasian Pluvial period—contemporary with the 
Acheulean stages of the band-axe culture—there was 
present in East Africa a LevaJIoisian type of culture o£ 
which the Sangoan of Uganda and West Kenya is prob¬ 
ably a specialised branch. Although there is no direct evi¬ 
dence of the pure LevalloisiBnin the very final stages of the 
Kamasian, wc cannot do otherwise than assume its 
presence at that time because there is no doubt at all 
that it was present in East Ariica earlier and also that at 
the beginning of the Gambiian Pluvial a developed 
Levalloisian was very widespread all over East Africa. Al¬ 
though the type station is at Naivasha in Central Kenya, 
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assemblages of tools belongmg to the developed Leva!- 
loisian have been found as far east as Mombasa Island on 
the coast, as well as over most of Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
In Taj^anyika Territory no finds are recorded, as far as 
I know, farther south than the Oldoway region, but that 
is solely because the central and southern parts of Tan¬ 
ganyika have yet to be the subject of s detailed prehistoric 
survey. 

The developed Lcvalloisian which is characterized by 
a typical flake culture, widi points and side scrapers, made 
on flakes struck from the type of core known as a ‘tortoise 
core’, was, as we have seen, contemporary with the Lower 
Aurignacian of East Africa. At first it seems to have 
remained unaffected by the close proximity of this other 
and very distinct culture, but towards the middle of the 
Gamblian Pluvial period the developed Lcvalloisian was 
influenced by the Aurignacian. The resultant stage of 
culture which I formerly called Upper Kenya Mousterian 
is characterized by two things. There is a very mariced 
tendency for the secondary trimming of the ‘points’ to 
be extended over both faces of the implement, and also 
it is noticeable that tool types such as the Aurignacian 
backed blade are being copied. This latter point was not 
clear when 1 wrote The Stont Age Cultures of Kenya 
Colony, but becomes evident from a study of the material 
which we excavated from the different occupational levels 
of the shelter at Apis Rock in North Tanganyika. There, 
in the lowest occupational horizons we have a pure and 
simple developed Levalloisian, Next comes a level which 
yielded very many implements of the type which I would 
formerly have called ‘Upper Mousterian’. Associated udth 
these are a feto ‘backed blades' and end scrapers, types of 
tool borrowed from the Aurignacian culture as a result 
of the contact. In this level ^ere are also a number of 
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specim«n3 on which, as I have said, the sewndary tfim- 
ming is extended over both ^es of the ‘points , and im¬ 
mediately above this occupational level is another, which 
yielded a typical Siillbay stage of culture. 

In consequence, I now propose to substitute the name of 
Proto-Stillbay for Upper Kenya Mousterian to describe 
this Levalloisian development in the direction of the 
Stillbay. 

The evolution of culture at Apis Rock is shown ^ a 
series of pages of drawings in this chapter, and these 
perhaps show the evolution even better than any verbal 
description. The true Kenya StiDbay culture w^ fimt 
described by me from sites in the Kakuru-Naivasha 
region. It belongs in time to the very close of the Gam- 
blian Pluvial period and continues on into the succeeding 
dry period- The most typical implements consist of very 
delicately worked points, and leaf-shaped blades and 
lozenges', all of wHch exhibit very beauaful pressure 
flaking which is comparable to, though by no means identi¬ 
cal with, that found on Solutrean leaf-shaped tools in 
south-western Europe. The Stillbay stage of culture is 
also characterized by the presence of lunates, backed 
blades, and scrapets—types borrowed from the Aurig- 
nacian—and beads also occur. There is some evidence, 
as yet not wholly proved however, that in the latter part of 
the Stillbay suge of culture crude pottery was made. 
Sites of the true Stillbay culture occur over a widespread 
area in East Africa, although there is at present no record 
from the coastal region or from Central and South 
Tanganyika. 

As 1 have already said, there is a supertcial resemblance 
between some of the tools of the much earlier Pseudo- 
Stillbay stage of culture, and those of the true Stillbay, 
This resemblance is liable to be misleading unless the 


pjG. 7 . Above KoU, typical series of Implements of the Kenya 
Stillbay culture from Apis Rode and Gil^l River. Btlow teede, 
typical series ©f Proto-Stillbay from Apis Rock 
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difference in flaking technique i$ carefully studied. If 
a la^e series of tools is available and not six^le specimens, 
there should be no difficulty in deciding whether Pseudo* 
Stillbay or StUlbay proper is represented, becatise in the 
later, in a really representative series, the presence of 
backed blades and lunates will be an additional guide. 

In 1926 Mr. E. J. Wayltnd of Uganda carried out an 
excavation at a site called Magosi in Karamoja, Uganda. 
Here he found a ‘microlithic culture with a Stillbay 
flavour*. This I had the privilege of examining in 1927, 
and the collection was subsequently described in a paper 
by Mr. M- C. Burkitt and Mr. Wayland in 1932. ‘ 

The evidence collected by Mr, Wayland showed that 
this culture stage belonged to a post-pluvial dry period 
equated with that which followed the Gamblian Pluvial 
period and preceded the Makalian wet phase. Up to 
1932 the Magosian culture had not, so far as I know, been 
found m Situ anywhere except at the type site, but in 1932 
when we were excavating at Apis Rock we found that a 
typical Magosian stage of culture followed immediately 
upon the Stillbay one and was undoubtedly derived 
from it. 

Thus the Apis Rock evidence supports Mr, Wayland's 
view that the Magosian is derived from the Stillbay cul¬ 
ture—'With a microlithic element predominating—and 
that it belongs in time to the dry period following the 
dose of the Gamblian Pluvial period. It lasted, however, 
for some time (a subdivision of the Magosian may one day 
be necessary) and continued on into the Makalian wet 
phase- This conclusion is drawn from the evidence at 
Apis Rock, where water conditions are such that during 
the arid period man could not have lived there at all. 

It seems probable to me that the Magosian of Apis Rock 
^ 'Th« Masosiw Culture of Ugaode’, vol. kil, I9S2- 
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is of a $Ughtly Uter date than that of Magosi itself, in 
fact, is an Upper Magosian, for at Apis Rock this culture 
is associated with pottery, while at Magosi itself no 
pottery occurred. Incidentally, it may be pointed out hem 
that the Elmentcitan culture, which also belongs to the 
Makalian wet phase, had good pottery. 

So for in East Africa the only cultural stages that can be 
unhesitatii^ly assigned to tlie dry period which followed 
the Gamblian Pluvial period are the evolved Htillbay and 
the Magosian, which is a derivative of the Stillbay and 
really can almost be regarded as a contemporary or the 
evolved Stillbay. 

During the succeeding wet phase, the Makalian. we 
have already seen that the Magosian continued to develop, 
and contemporary with it was the Elmcntciian culture. 
The type station for the Elmentcitan culture is Gamble s 
Cave, Elmenteita, where an excellent representative as¬ 
semblage was found in the uppermost prehistoric occupa¬ 
tion level represented in the section- The Elmcnteitan 
culture is a direct derivative of the Aurignacian and shows 
no trace at all of any influences from the Lcvalloisian- 
Stillbay element. 

The cliief ways in which the Elmenteitan differs from 
the Aurignacian are the following: 

1. Long two-edged blades (often with the bulbs 
trimmed away to facilitate hafting) were used as 
knives (apparently with handles) instead of the 
Aurignacian 'backed blades', although a few of these 
are still found. 

2. The principal fabricators of the Elmenteitan culture 
are what are known as lamts icaiUies instead of the 
triangular section fabricators of the Aurignacian. 

3. Decorated pottery occurs in quantity- It is hand¬ 
made and the lar^ pots have conical bases and not 
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rounded bases. Small bowls are round bottomed, 
and there are traces of small flat-bottomed vesaela, but 
of these a complete specimen has yet to be found. 
The similarities between the Aurignadan and the El- 
menteitan are the presence of crescents or lunates, end 
scrapers, burins (which arc not, however, vety common), 
and bone awls. 

The only occupational sites of the Elmenteitan culture 
as yet known are cave or rock-shelter sites, but scattered 
specimens attributable to the culture are found occasion¬ 
ally in the open. The distribution of the Elmenteitan 
culture is not yet well known. I have found traces of it 
over a large part of the highlands of Kenya and in the 
region on the north-east of Victoria Nyanza. When more 
excavations of caves and shelters are carried out I believe 
that it will be found to be fairly widespread. 

Also belonging in time to the Makalian wet phase* we 
have two different branches of the Wilton culture. One 
of these—Wilton A—is characterized by the presence of 
very large numbers of very small double-ended ‘thumb¬ 
s' nail’ scrapers associated with numerous crescents, as well 
aa a heterogenous collection of rather larger scrapers and 
a few burins and febricators of the lam 4caiUH type. 

Wilton A is found mainly in open station sites, Although 
it does also seem to occur in some rock shelters. Wilton B, 
on the other hand, has so far only been found in rock 
shelters. It is a direct derivative of the Magosian, and 
although it has much in common with Wilton A—as, for 
example, thumb-nail scrapers and crescenta—it is differ¬ 
entiated from if by havii^ small degenerate points of the 
N/Stillbty type, thus betraying its origin in the StUlbay 
Magosian evolutionary sequence. I have found Wilton B 
both at Apis Rock in Tanganyika Territory—where it 

' WiltQQ B ceiumuea on into the KtJturan wet phase. 
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follows immediately upon the developed Magosian—and 
at two small shelters in the Kabete district near Nairobi. 
In his tabic Mr. Wayland places the Wilton of Uganda 
as a direct derivative of the Magosian, so that I presume 
that he is referring to what I term Wilton B. I am certain, 
however, that Wilton A also extends into Uganda, as I 
have found sites within a few miles of the border in North 
Kavirondo country, 

There is a third branch of the Wilton culture whicli at 
present cannot be accurately dated. It is found over a wide 
area along the shores of East African lakes, and it is always 
associated with iromense shell-mounds or ‘cscargatoires’. 
In this branch of the Wilton, thumb-nail scrapers are very 
rare indeed, and the pottery is much coarser and quite 
different from that of Wilton A or B. 

Excavations of two of these shell-mounds have been 
carried out, and it was found that stone tools of any kind 
were vciy rare, presumably because a diet which was 
almost exclusively of molluscs and fish did not require 
much in the way of weapons or implements. Beads are, 
however, common. 

It is probable chat the shell-mound branch of the Wilton 
which I term Wilton C started at about the same time as 
Wilton A and B and continued until much later, when the 
two had given way to the various branches of the Neo¬ 
lithic culture. This, however, is not yet firmly established. 

The Makalian wet phase was followed by a short dry 
spell, when the levels of the smaller lakes dropped very 
considerably, and then came the Nakuran wet phase, 
which can be approximately dated as reaching its maxi¬ 
mum about 1000-850 fi.c, 

The Nakuran wet phase resulted in a marked fresh rise 
in lake leveb in those basins where there was no outlet, 
and there is abundant evidence that at this time the Stone 
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Age p«opU of East Africa had reached a true Neolithic 
stage of culture. 

Of the Eve distinct divisions of the Neolithic culture in 
Eat Africa, only two cao at present be proved to belong 
to the Nakuran wet phase, although there is much indirect 
evidence which justifies asigning the other three to the 
same period. 

The Gumban culture, which has two distinct branches, 
Cumban A and Gumban B, <iuite definitely belongs to 
the Nakuran wet phase. The culture of Gumhnn B is 
better known than that of Gumban A and it has a micro- 
hthic industry very similar indeed to Wilton A, and differs 
from the Wilton A chiefly In having beautifully made 
stone bowls, pestles and mortars, saddle-quems, and 
pottery with a rolled cord decoration and lugs. Associated 
with the Gumban A culture Imported chalcedony, agate, 
and faience beads are found, of apparently Bgyptlon or 
other origin, as well os glast beads of TeUel-Arnama type. 
Traces of imported iron also occur, but there is no evi¬ 
dence that either the metal or the beads were locally 
made, and I believe, therefore, chat 'Neolithic’ rather than 
*Iron Age’ is the best label for the Gumban culture. In 
time, circa 850 B.C. and later, it was certainly contem¬ 
porary with the Metal Age in the Mediterranean basin. 
Presumably traders from the north, either from the Sudan 
or Abyssinia, were coming to East Africa for ivory and 
even perhaps for gold, and were bringing beads and metal 
for exchange with the Stone Age inhabitaots* 

The 'A* branch of the Gumban culture has a similar 
assemblage of artefacts, and occasionally also imported 
objects, but the pottery is very distinctive indeed, while 
the stone bowls tend to be flatter and more like plates. 

The Gumban A pottery is characterized by a very 
curious deep scoring or scratching all over the interior 
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$ur^c« of a high proportion of the pots hu K>i (ill of them. 
This scorii^ was done before the pots were baked. So 
^ no parallel for this has been traced in any other 
pottery anywhere in the world, and the reason remains 
obscure. Very often the pots of the A branch of the 
Gumban culture had tbe whole of the external surface 
decorated to represent a basket. Gumban A pottery has 
been illustrated in my book, Tks SUme Age Cidiurei of 
Ker^a Colony. 

Another difference between the A and the B branches 
of the Gumban culture lies in the method of burial. This 
will be discussed in Chapter IK. 

Apparently only one of tbe East African Neolithic 
groups has polished axes. 1 have promionally named 
thU the Njoroan culture, but very little is known about it. 
Only about Hfteec polished axes have so far been found, 
and their range is from the coast to Uganda. Microlichtc 
industries are assoaated with them in some cases. At 
only one site was there any quantity of associated material, 
and chat was at Njoro, where the axes were with crescents 
and scrapers and pottery, and were found in full*ler^h 
burial trenches. 

1 have already indicated my belief that Wilton C con- 
tinued into (he Nokuran wet phase and was comemporaiy 
with the Neolithic stages, so that ordy one other Neolithic 
branch remains to be discussed. 

From the Congo JDr. Jacques has described a large scries 
of implements excavated by M. Hass at Tumba. The 
assembly included a few polished axes, a very large 
number of arrow-heads of several types, leaf-shaped 
lance-heads, and a number of rather curious implements} 
some of them recalling Neolithic 'picks* in shape, and 
others recalling late Acheulean hand-axes m form hue not 
technique. To this assemblage he has given the name of 
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the Tumbian culture* and it is necesssiy to record that 
in East Africa, especially in Uganda and the western part 
of Kenya, many surface finds seem to belong unquestion¬ 
ably CO this Tumbian. The polished axes and arrow-heads 
found with the typical Tumbian culture place it definitely 
in the Neolithic group, and I am conltdenc that the Tum¬ 
bian was present in Bait Africa at abouc the same time aa 
the Gumban, It ii, incidentally, very noticeable thtc, so 
far aa our present limited knowledge goes, the true Gum- 
ban is not found at all In the areas where the materiol of 
Tumbian affinities is being found. The relation of the 
Tumbian to the Njoroan is much more problematical. 
The polished axes so far found in Kenya (with possibly 
two exceptions) are not of the Congo type at all, but recall 
strongly stone axes from the Sudan, and I believe that 
it is likely that the Tumbian and Njoroan branches of the 
Neolithic culture viW be found to be quite distinct when 
further evidence is obtained, and I have consequently not 
pul them together. ‘ 

With the Neolithic stage of culture we come to an end 
of the story of the Stone Age in East Africa, but in con¬ 
clusion the warning must be given that the use of stone 
for occasional implements continued for a very long time 
indeed in East Africa. In some cases tribes using metal, 
and knowing how to make it, still made occasional stone 
tools, and in at least one or two coses there is evidence 
to suggest that tribca having no knowledge of any other 
than stone cools were living until only a few hundred 
yeart ago, or less. Many of the Kenya tribes have a 
tradition of a dwarf people who lived in holes or depres¬ 
sions in the ground and who are supposed to have been 
finally exterminated only a hundred or so years ago. I 

* Stt Note at end of Chapter III cencemioa poealbJe early date for 
of the Tumbivi maMriel, 



Fic. 9 . Implemenn of tho Tumbian culture from Wwt Kenya 
(compare with Tig. 19 ) 
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have excavated two of the depreaaions pointed out to me 
by old men aa the places where their fathera told them 
these dwarfs lived, and in each case have found very thick 
coarse pottery, beads made of the seeds of wild bananas, 
and a few pieces of obsidian and chert flakes tvith a few 
scrapers and crescents. These dwsrf people may well 
have been small local bands of Bushmen. 

In Tangsnyika Terhtoiy there is a littlc>known tribe 
living in the Byassi region, which is said to speak a Bush* 
man ianguage with clicks* and who probably were using 
stone tools until a short time ago. More information 
about these people is badly needed. 

The following table repeats that given at the end of 
Chapter III and completes it by adding the Stone Age 
culture stages of the Upper Pleistocene and Kecent times 
in East A^ca* so far as we know them at present. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF SOUTH AFRICA 
^TN thU chapter 1 propMe to summanzc briefly the 
preaent acate of our knowledge of the sequence of Stone 
Age cultures in South Africa. 

The study of stone implements in South Africa dates 
from a very early period, and according to A, J, H. Good win, 
who has recently edited a paper summarizing tlic history 
of South African Prehistory and the present position,' the 
first South African antiquary was Colonel T. H. Bowker, 
who in 1855 had presented spear* or arrow-heads from 
18 feet below the surfece to the Museum in Capetown, 
From that date onwards reports of finds of Stone Age 
implements become more and more numerous, and in the 
report mentioned above Mr. Goodwin and his colleagues 
have compiled and published a bibliography which com¬ 
prises over two hundred published papers or books dealing 
with the Stone Age in South Africa. 

In spite of this fact and in spite, too, of the fact that 
several leading European Prebistoriana have in recent 
years visited South Africa in order to help elucidate the 
sequence of cultures and their inter-relationship, the head 
of the Bureau of Archaeology for the Union of South 
Africa had to write in reply to my request for information 
to be incorporated in this chapter, ‘We know aggiavatingly 
little’. This referred not ao much to the Stone Age imple¬ 
ments or even the cultures of South Africa, but to the 
far more important question of their exact relationship to 
each other and to changes of climate and extinct faunas, 
without which knowledge comparison with other parts of 
the world is of very little value. 

’ Bantu StwtiM, 193$ (m« bjUiogrtphy). 
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Geographically speaking South Africa ta a cul-de*sac, 
and that is one of the things which lies at the root of all 
the dil^iculties and problems in connexion with the 
elucidation of the Stone Age of South Africa. The other 
thing is that in South Africa* until very recently indeed* a 
very high percentage of those who were interested in the 
Stone Age were mere collecton of specimens and not 
scientists really concerned with the problems of the age 
of the cultures. 

The proper study of the past can only be carried out 
if prehistorians work in close co-operation with geologists 
and palaeontologists. To-day this is being done in South 
Africa and the prospects for the future are bright, although 
it must be said at once that the problems to be solved arc 
in. many cases highly complex because of dxc fact of the 
region being a cul-de-sac. So far as the earlier part of 
the Pleistocene was concerned this did not matter so 
much, but as time went on wave after wave of migration 
into the area complicated things exceeding^} as wesluU see. 

Before I proceed to summarize tbe sequence in South 
Africa, as I interpret ir, I must draw attention to certain 
other important summaries which have been made in the 
last eight years. 

In 1928 Mr- M. C. Burkitt, lecturer in Prehistory at 
the University of Cambridge* published a book called 
South Ajnean Part in SUmg and Paint, and this waa 
closely followed by a publication by A. J. H. Goodwin and 
C. van Riet Lowe entitled The Stone Age Cultures of 
South Africa. In 1930 Professor Breuil of the College de 
France published a brief summery of the position as he 
saw it after a viait of eleven weeks In 2929. This paper 
appeared in VAnthropologie, vol. xl, In 1931 the same 
author published a review of the Stone Age in Africa as 
a whole under the tide of ‘L'Afrique Prihistorique*. This 
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»tudy appeared In a journal devoted in the ordinary way 
aolejy to art, and is consequently very little kno^vn. In It 
Professor BreuII again summarized the Stone Age eidtures 
of South Africa as he interpreted them. Finally, in 1935, 
in the publication already mentioned, after summariaing 
the history of prehistory in South Africa, A. J. H. Good¬ 
win gives a short summary of The present position of 
South African Prehistory’. 

While I have naturally consulted the works of all of 
these authorities upon qtiestioni of fact, I do nut wish to 
pretend to follow them of necessity in matters of Inter¬ 
pretation, which I base upon my own knowledge of the 
position in East Africa and upon a dose study of collec¬ 
tions, both la South Africa and in this country. 

Professor van Rlet Lowe, the head of the Bureau of 
Archaeology, has very kindly put at my disposal the 
following table summarizing the position, and 1 shall use 
it as the basis of my own remarks. He has also kindly sent 
me a long Rescript note with much valuable recent 
information, which 1 very gratefully acknowledge. 

Culiurt Groups. Climatf. 

Later Stone Age Present-day conditions. 

Middle Stone Age Wet ? 

Complex 

. An arid period. 

Upper Faureamith 

Middle Faureimith Wet. {Intense erosion.) 

Lower Faureamith 

. An arid period. 

Upper Stellenbosch ) 

Middle Stellenbosch jWet^ (Intense erosion.) 

Lower Stellenbosch J 

. ? 

Pebble Culture Wet? (Intense erosion.) 
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In 1929, during s brief visit to the Trensvaal, 1 myaelf 
found a number of pebble tools in dome of the terrace 
gravels of the Vaal River, and similar finds have been 
recorded by Wayland» who visited South Africa, and by 
van Riet Lowe and other South African prehistoriana. 
For a long time the geological age of theae pebble toola 
was uncertain, and although typologically they were of an 
earlier phue chan the great hand-axe culture, thtir earlier 
age could not bo stated as a fact because we know from 
elaewhere that simple pebble toola persisted long after 
the hand-axe culture waa fully developed, In mudi the 
same way that candles still survive in these days of 
electric lighting. Recently, however, Professor van Riot 
Lowe has been working in conjunction with geologists 
of the Geological Survey of the Union of South Africa, 
and one of the veiy important results of this work is to 
date the ‘pebble’ culture of South Africa as older than 
the hand-axe culture on geological evidence, thus con- 
finning the ^ological evidence. 

It would seem, from the information at my diaposal, 
that at present there is no rite where this pebble culture 
has been found in association with its contemporary 
fauna. At the same time there is indirect evidence (which 
we must hope will soon be either proved or disproved by 
new discoveries) that the fauna was definitely archaic and 
included a species of Mastodon as well as the more 
primitive elephants. The pebble tools have been found 
in titu at River View Estate and elsewhere in the 6c-foot 
terrace of the Vaal River, and at other places a 6o-foot 
terrace has yielded this archaic fauna. Oiution is, how¬ 
ever, needed because it does not at all ntcissarify follow 
that a terrace sc 60 feet above present level in one part of 
the Vaal Valley is of the same age as a terrace at a similar 
altitude elsewhere. 
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At present no subdivision of the pebble culture in 
South Africs is attempted, but it is possible that this will 
be done later. In East Africa there is certainly a twofold 
division and, as we have seen, Mr. Wayland makes even 
more divisions than that, 

In South Africa the great hand^axe culture is repre* 
sented by a very vast amount of material, and at present 
the South African prehistorians divide this into three 
main divisions which they call J^ower, Middle, aitcl Upper 
Stellenbosch respectively. In his latest paper Goodwin, 
in summarising the sequence of cultures in South Africa, 
gives s table from van Riet Lowe showing what he con¬ 
siders to be tlieir European and Nortli African parallels; 
and the part of the tabic referring to the Stellenbosch 
is as follows: 


South African stage. 
Victoria West Industry ) 
/Upper / 
Stellenbosch I Middle 
iLower 


Buropean e^ivalent. 
Aoheulean ‘bproto-LevalloIa -\- 

Oactoori- 

Chellean+ClactonH' 

Old Chelleanri- 


Professor H. Breuil, however, places the Middle 
Stellenbosch as the equivalent of the early Aoheulean of 
Europe, and the Upper Stellenbosch as the equivalent 
of the later Aoheulean. Breuil apparently regards the 
Victoria West variation of the Stellenbosch as a prelude 
to the Levalloisien or, as Goodwin and van Riet Lowe 
call it, a proto-Levalloisitn. 

From what I have seen myself and from the general 
measure of agreement among other authorities, there seems 
little doubt that the Lower Stellenbosch may be regarded 
as essentially the same aa the Chellcan part of the great 
hand-axe culture. It ia, of courae, a South African mani¬ 
festation of that stage, but it seems to me a great pity 
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that the term 'Stelleobosch' U scUl u&ed to describe it 
msiead of employing the word Chellean with the quali¬ 
fying words 'South African’ if thought necewary. 

We have seen that in East Africa the discovery of large 
numbers of implements of the Chellean port of the hand- 
axe culture in well atrstlHed deposits, as at Oldcway. has 
mode it possible to establish s series of evolutionary stages 
of the Chellean. At present no such subdivision is possible 
in South Africa, but I feel sure that, now that the study 
of the Prehistory of South Africa has entered upon a 
phase in which great attention is being paid to strati- 
graphical geological evidence, some sort of division will 
sooner or later be necessaiy. 

While I was in the Transvaal, Dr. Solomon and I found 
a site where the only implements present were pebble 
tools and die very crudest form of liand-axes—an assem¬ 
blage which is the exact equivalent of the hrst stage of 
the Chellean in East Africa. These hand-axes were much 
more primitive than many which in the museums 
were described as Lower Stellenbosch, many of which 
were more comparable to much later stages of the 
Chellean. ^ 

I, personally, have seen so very Uttle of the material 
which is described as Middle Stellenbosch that I cannot 
give a first-hand opinion. From illustrations, however, 
and from what haa been aaid in deicriptions. it seems to 
me likely that the term Middle Stellenbosch includes both 
the linal (or transitional) stage of the East African 
Chellean as well aa the earlier Acheulean stages. The 
presence of cleavers in common association with the 
Middle Stellenbosch hand-axes at some sites very strongly 
suggests that part, at least, of the Middle Stellenbosch is 
the equivalent of the earlier stages of the East African 
Acheulean. 
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We mm next to the Uppet Stellenbosch. At two sites, 
assemblages classified as Upper Stellenbosch have been 
found in situ under what we may call ideal conditions; 
that is to say, in definite aiaodatfon with a foisil fauna and 
in a position which shows clearly their stratigraphical 
relationaKip to the next South African culture stage 
which is cdled the Fauresmith culture. Foth tliese dis¬ 
coveries are due to Professor van Riet Lowe, both are 
situated in the valley of the Vaal River, but they arc about 
ninety miles apart. The lint site is Sheppard Island,^ 
where the 'D* gravels yielded 'thousands of coups de 
poing and biseaux* which are regarded as 'belonging to 
the Upper Stellenbosch'. The 'vast majority of the im- 
piements are worked on large flakes'; but, on the other 
hand, there is no reference whatever to the presence of 
what is known as the 'Victoria West' type of core. Pro¬ 
fessor van Riet Lowe informs me that he thinks that in 
spite of this the implements at the Sheppard Island site 
were made on flakes which were obtained by a ‘Victoria 
West core* technique, but I am not wholly satisfied on 
this point. 

The evidence at Sheppard Island shows quite clearly 
that the makers of the assemblages found in these 'D* 
gravels had been living at the site before the formation of 
this gravel bed hsd started, and that they continued to 
live there throughout the period in which those gravels 
were being deposited. In other words, the assemblage 
represents a considerable period of time. 

The other site is on the River View Esratca, opposite 
Windsorton.* Here, in the gravels of the lowermost 

' 'Pujih«r Noee* ea iht Archieotesy SIwppird Iitand', C. v«o 
Riet Lewe in 5 ,A. of Sfunu, vol, Mvi, pp. 165 it leqq . 

* 'Implementifaroue Gravels of iheVail River it River View Estate*. 
fiotUTi, vol, * 36, p. 33, ;gly 1935. 
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terrace, there has been found a great abundance of rolled 
and unrolled Upper Stellenbosch tools, and the com> 
pletely minerali2ed remains of a variety of extinct animals. 
Professor van Riec Lowe further tells us that 

‘In this Upper Stellenbosch congerici wc have further 
definite proof, were this indeed required, that the to-cslled 
Victoria West industry merely represents the factory site 
ddbrii of the Upper Stdleiibosch Culture, for in addition 
to very many fine hand axes ond cleavers worked on ftikcs wc 
found numbers of detaching hommen and typical Victoria 
West corea from which the flakes used for these axes and 
cleavers were struck.' 

It had in the past been argued hy many South African 
prehistoriana, includii^ van Rict Lowe himself, that the 
so-caJIcd Victoria West industry was in reality simply the 
factory debris of the Upper Stellenbosch, and the view 
had been expressed that it was a technique essentially due 
to certain forms of local material. Let me quote again 
from I-owe*s Sheppard Island paper. After expressing 
the view that both the Fauresmith culture and the Victoria 
West industry are both merely localized variations with 
restricted geographical distribution, he continues: 

Tt is otherwise difficult to explain why both the Stellen¬ 
bosch and Middle Stone Age industries extend over the 
length and breadth of Southern Africa while not only the 
Faureemith but also the Victoria West appear, but for very 
occasional and often doubtful outliers, confined to very 
definite geological zones, the former to the Lydianite Zone of 
the Vaal Valley, and the latter to the Dolerite Zone of the 
Great Karoo.* 

That was written iri 1929; now in 1935 comes the dis¬ 
covery of this typical Upper Stellenbosch site at River 
View Estates, where the Aakes for the hand-axea and 
cleavers were made by the Victoria West technique. At 
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River View Estates, however, instead of Dclerite ‘the 
materials preferred comprise varieties of Ventendorp 
lava and quartzites, the weatherii^ properties of which are 
entirely different from those of Victoria Weat (Karoo) 
dolericea where insolation is common. No doubt what¬ 
ever can be cast upon the purposeful shaping of these cores 
as a preliminary to the removal of the flakes that were 
ultimately trimmed into hand-axes and cleavers’. 

This new discovery thus for all time disposes of the 
view that it was the particular material (dolcritc) of the 
Victoria West orea which was rcepcnsible for the Victoria 
^Vest technique for obtaining: ]arg:c 6nkes from wliich 
hand-axes could bo made. 

On the other hand, the absence of th is type of core from 
many sites, including the sites at Sheppard Island and 
Pniel (near Kimberly and not the Pnid in the Drachen- 
stein Mts.) suggests to me that the Victoria West technique 
was not the only one used for obtaining flakes by the 
makers of the Upper Stellenbosch stage of culture. Only 
four miles from Pniel (near Kimberley) is the sice of 
Barkly where the Victoria West technique was exten¬ 
sively used, and from a study of big collections from 
both sites, I suggest that it is by no means impossible 
that the ‘typical Upper Stellenbosch’ of Pniel and Shep¬ 
pard Island, &c., is not the same as and must not be 
confused with, the equally ’typical Upper Stellenbosch’ 
of such sites u River View Estates (Windsorton) and 
Vereeniging, &c. Although I can produce no definite 
evidence to support my view, I am inclined to believe 
that future work will reveal that these two divisions of the 
Upper Stellenbosch are not contemporary, but that one 
is earlier than the other. ^ 

' ProfMtor vin RciE Lowe, to whom thii chapter wm atne in 
t?p«eerlpt, diaienQ from the view and hold* that ail the Upper 
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There ie another important problem in connexion with 
the Upper Stellenbosch of South Africa. Where the 
‘Victoria West* technique was employed to obtain the 
Hakes which were made into hand-axes and cleavers, there 
was deHnitely a resemblance to the LevaUoiaian technique. 
That is to lay, a core was very carefully prepared before 
the required Hake was detached, and the flake shows a 
prepar^ or facetted icriking platform. Tlie question is 
whether this was a case of parallel evolution or whether 
the two techniques ore more closely related. L’Abbd 
Breuil, as we have teen, considers that it is not impossible 
that the Victoria West technique may be the origin of the 
Levalloisian. I find this view hard to accept, for the early 
Levalloisian of Europe is contemporary with a stage of 
the Acheuleao that is deHnitely less developed and prob¬ 
ably older than the Upper Stellenbosch- There are two 
other alternative explanations. 

If I am right m regarding the Upper Stellenbosch of 
such sites as Sheppard Island and Pniel as not due to a 
Victoria West technique, then it may be that contact 
between an early Levalloisian and the developed Stellen¬ 
bosch of such sites as these led to a branch of the latter 
people adopting 2 auitably modified form of the Leval- 
loUian technique for obtaining the large flakes that they 
required. 

Or aecondly, os it is decidedly noticeable that among 
the forma of the unatruck Victoria Weac cores there are 
many that have more than a resemblance to large, clumsy 
Chellean-type hand-axes, the pcaaibilUy cannot yet be 
ruled out that the evolution of the Victoria West technique 
was a direct local development from an earlier and cruder 
stage of tlie Stellenbosch culture without any Levalloisian 

Sicllen^ich culture material k associated with the Victoria West 
Technique. 




Pro. 10. Struck core* of the Victoria West typo, Upper Stellen 
boech culture (from Borkly, S. Africa) 
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influence. 1 can conceive of it being quite possible that 
a crahsman, in finishing off a large Chellean hand-axe, 
may have struck a false blow which removed a large piece 


Pic. It. An untrlmmed flake from a Victoria West core (from 
Berkly, S. Africa) 

of hii unilnUhed tool in the form of a big i^ake, that he 
then took this large flake and made from it a smaller 
and neater hand-axe, and from this developed the idea 
of the Victoria West technique. I do not say this did 
happen, but that I can easily conceive of its having 
happened. 
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Before leaving the StellenbodcK culture and passing on 
to the Faureamith, I must comment upon the question 
of terminology. In his note in Nalttre on the River View 
Estate site, van Riet Lowe writes, in discussing the Vic* 
toria West technique in relation to the Upper Stellcn* 
bosch culture: *Once tltia special technique is understood, 
and it is reaiiMd what a great proportion of the tools are 
cleavers the necessity for breaking away from tUo use of 
such terms as Chcllean and Acheulean will be more readily 
appreciated. * 

I very strongly contest this view. 1 grant that the Upper 
Stellenbosch of South Africa has a far higher proportion 
of cleavers than the Acheulean stages of the hand-axe 
culture in Europe. 1 grants too^ that the technique of the 
Victoria West division of the Upper Stellenbosch ia one 
not found in EuropCi but I cannot see that this is justiHca- 
don for the continued use of the word Stellenbosch to 
describe the South African hand-axe cultures. So long 
as the leading South African prehistorians continue to use 
the term ‘ Stellenbosch’ those of us who work In other areas 
must follow their lead, but I hope that in the interests of 
all prehistorians they will sooner or later adopt a more 
logical terminology. 

I have made no attempt to indicate the distribution of 
the various stages of the Stellenbosch culture in South 
Africa because I am not in a position to do so. As we 
have already seen two sites in South Africa have now 
yielded good geological evidence that Che culture group 
which ia described as the Fauresmlth culture follows the 
upper stages of the Stellenbosch culture. This ha been 
established not only at Sheppard Island but also at River 
View Eaiate, Windiorton, where it is later than the Upper 
Stellenbosch, which is there associated with cores of the 
Victoria West type, Thus we may ay definitely that even 
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if it be subsequently sJiown that there are» as I thiak likely, 
two divisions of the Upper Stellenbosch with dilTerent 
techniques for obtaining the large flakes from which 
most of the tools were made» the Fauresmith culture is, 
nevertheless, proved to be younger than both of them. 

One of the remarkable things about the recorded evi¬ 
dence is the limited distribution of the Fouresmith cul¬ 
ture, which seems to be confined to an nrea where 
lydinnite occurs. This is at present attributed by South 
African prehistorinns to the fact that Lydionito alone 
provided a suitable material for this culture. I hnd this 
view exceedingly hard to accept because, in my own experi¬ 
ence in East Africa, I have found tliat material has very 
little effect upon cultures. The hand-axes of Acheulean 
stage found at Oldoway are very largely made from a most 
intractable quartzite, and yet in beauty and skill of execu¬ 
tion they compare very closely with hand-axes of the 
Fauresmith culture. Similarly, flakes and blades resem¬ 
bling those of the Fauresmith culture can be made in 
many other materials, so that I feel that if the distribution 
of the Fauresmith culture does prove on further investiga¬ 
tion to be limited to one small area, another explanation 
must be sought and the material must not be used as an 
argument.^ TheUnlonof South Africa isa very large area, 
and 1 personally believe that sooner or later the Fauresmith 
culture will be found to have a much wider distribution.* 
Turning to the characteristics of the culture itself we 
hnd chat, while small and extremely well-made hand-axes 
are the commonest implements, tliey are associated with 
long points and blades, and also with side scrapers. 

' Ib hii ItMt paper ven Riet Lew* •hows that FaurNmiih imple- 
raenta of quartzite and lava ere &ovr belna found. 

* In a typeacript note to me early i& 1936 Lowe writea: 'We lind 
Upper Paureemith too)e over many thouaande of equare milee/ 
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These are usuaJIy made from Halcee struck from cores that 
have been prepared by a LevaUoisian technique, and the 
bulb-ends of the flakes have well-made facetted striking 
platforms. In other words, the Fauresmith culture has 
characteristics of two distinct culture groups, the great 
Chelleo-Acheulean hand-axe culture and the great Leval- 
loisian one. 

Such a state of afTsirs is not in the least unusual. As 
I have shown in my book, Admi's Aftcfston, the result 
of the contact of these two culture groups in Uuropc, 
Palestine, and in Africa has always been that some sort 
of culture fusion has occurred. In Europe, cultures such 
as those named after La Micoque nnd Combe Capcllc arc 
excellent examples of this. In Palestine, Dr. Dorothy 
Garrod has shown us that a similar fused culture occurs. 
In East Africa the Nanyukian gives another example; and 
so on. (The fusion of culture does not necessarily imply 
a fu«on of the races or species which were originally 
responsible for the distinct cultures, and, in fact, where two 
cultures came into contact the races responsible for them 
may each borrow certain ideas from the other so that 
two or more modified cultures, each reflecting the effect 
of contact, may develop. Present-day Africa has many 
examples of this for us. 

Ac fine view, then, the Fauresmith culture represents 
a fusion between a LevaUoisian and an Upper Stellen¬ 
bosch (or late Acheulean) stage of culture. But I am not 
sure that this *firsc view* is correct. In discussing the 
Upper Stellenbosch it was pointed out that the division 
which has the Victoria West type of core has very marked 
resemblances in technique to the LevaUoisian^ so much so 
that Professor Breuil remarked that it might almost be 
regarl^d as proto-LevsUoisian—a view long held by 
Professor van Riet Lowe. 



F(0. i». Hand-Axu, fialcea, end a core of the Fauromith culture 
from Pauieanuth, Orange Free State (compare wich Fig. 5) 
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Bearing that in mjnd> and bearing the poiaibility of 
parallel evolution aUo in mind, I think it ynore than possible 
that the Faureemith culture reprcacnta a direct evolution 
from chat division of the Stellenbosclt which has the 
Victoria West type of core. And Jiere I must mention 
that, although in that earlier stage the cores have m the 
majority of cases a form recalling the clumsy hand*axe, 
there are also cores in the Victoria West assemblages 
which arc of a more normal LevalloUitn shape, as, for 
example, its sQ>cslIed ‘horsc«shoe’ cores. 

The Fauresmith culture is at present divided into three 
major divisions, Lower, Middle, and Upper, and in this 
the South African prehistorians have the support of 
Professor Breuil who, however, adds a word of warning 
that much further study is required. I must confess that 
I do not know the details of the typological dilTerences in 
these three divisions, save that it appears that the imple¬ 
ments become smaller and hner and the Levalloisian type 
cores and Bakes more evolved. We must hope that before 
long the Bureau of Archaeology vnll publish details of the 
divisions with full illustrations, hr in this respect the by 
now ouC'Of-date volume published by Goodwin and van 
Riet Lowe, called The Slone A^e Cultures of Soutli Africa, 
gives us very little guidance. 

Before we pass on to the next group of cultures in 
South Africa 1 must remind my readers that the available 
South African evidence suggests that the period during 
which the Fauresmith culture flourished is apparently 
^ separated from the earlier period of the Stellenboech 
culture by an arid or semi-arid period. This may account 
for the apparent lack of absolute links between the 
Upper Stellenbosch (of the Victoria West division) and 
the Lower Fauresmith \ links which I suggest will one day 
be found in some other part of the Union. 
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Similarly, there 3 $ evidence that at the end of the time 
of the Fauresmith culture an arid period set in. So far 
as the faunal evidence gocs» and It is not far at present, it 
seems as though the arid period between the time of the 
StellenboBch culture and the time of the Fauresmith one 
was sufficiently intense to cause the extinction of many 
species which are associated with the former culture. 

With the Faufcaroiih cultvirc only a few extinct siuimel*, 
such as K^uus ettpensis and Bubalus hainii occur, while 
there arc many species similar to those of the present 
day. 

Following the arid period, winch marks the close of the 
time when the Upper stage of the Fauresmith flourished, 
the climate became again more humid, and during this 
next period the Stone Age cultures arc represented by 
what is commonly described as the Middle Stone Age 
complex of South Africa. 

In the summary of the present position edited by 
Goodwin and published at the end of 1935, only four 
different groups or divisions of the Middle Stone Age 
complex are given, but many South African prehlstorians 
would agree that there arc many more. The real difficulty 
is that at present, although tool assemblages belonging to 
this period are very common, there ia very little evidence 
of their scratigraphical relatiotiahip to each other. It 
seems highly probable that in point of fact a number of 
distinct human groups were scattered over South Africa, 
each with a variation or modifleation of a developed 
Levaltoisian culture, If this is true it means that tlie 
relative chronological sequence cannot be worked out until 
a great many sitea with a good stratigraphy have been 
worked; for when different divisions of a single major 
culture are contemporaneous and, what la more, are each 
evolving contemporaneously over a fairly long period, one 
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site miy give one sequence* eay AB C, while a second 
msy give B A C, and a third C B A. 

The four dwiBions listed In Goodwin’s summary in 
1935 are Glen Grey» Howieson’s-Poort, Pietersbcrg, and 
Scillbay. Of these the first compares very closely with the 
Upper LevalloisUn of East Africa* and, so for as I can 
judge from the evidence availoble to me* it represents 
a more or lest pure developed Levolioisian type of culture. 
With the Pictenberg division I am not personally ac¬ 
quainted* nor can I find, in the hooks and papers whicli I 
have, any illustrations of it* so I can say nothing about it. 
The other two divisions, Stillbay and Howicson’f-Poort, 
to which we may add also the Mossel-bay variation, arc 
undoubtedly the result of a contact or fusion between 
people making a developed Levalloisian stage of culture 
and some off-shoot of the late Aurignadan such as that 
called Upper JCenya Aurignacian phase C. 

1 can find no record of any site in the Union of South 
Africa at which a pure Aurignacian type of culture occurs, ‘ 
and at the moment it would seem as though—in the 
case of those divisions which show a fusion—the contact 
occurred farther north. As we shall see in another 
chapter, there is evidence Brom Southern Rhodesia to 
support this. 

Until a very great deal more detailed study of the so- 
cailed Middle Scone Age of South Africa has been carried 
out, little more can be said than I have said above. The 
industry found at Stillbay in which fine leaf-shaped 
points, beautifully retouched all over both surfaces* are 
the type tools, seems to me to represent a true culture 

’ MiMpiM Sty tnd (ht trtt round it htt* however* yieldtd m* 
sembligM in which Aurigntcien predomlntte ever Levai- 

loieiin. See a paper eatided 'Giaric Crescente' by van Riet Lowe in 
Transactions of tha Royoi Saeitty of South Africa, ip3 (* vol. xix. 
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which is very widespread, and possibly we shall eventually 
have to regard assemblages such as those from Howicson*$* 
Pport as simply divisions of a Stillbay culture as distinct 
from an Upper LevalloisUn one. 

Before passing on to the next South Africsn divfsion of 
the Stone Age, I must issue a warning to my readers in 
connexion with the name * Middle Stone Age' complex. 
In tim this group belongs not to the Middle Pleistocene 
hut to the very end of the Upper Pleistocene, immediately 
preceding the Holocene or Recent period. 7 'he word 
'Middle' does not even imply that the Middle Stone Age 
complex occurs In date between tlie Lower Palaeolithic 
and the Upper FaUeolichic, for in point of fact it takes the 
place of the latter in South Africa. For this reason it is 
to be hoped that the South African prehistorians will 
devise a new term to describe this culture complex as soon 
as possible. 

The Middle Stone Age complex was apparently fol- 
bwed in South AAica fay two distinct cultures, each of 
which is capable of a certain amount of division strati- 
graphically and typologically as well as regionally. 'These 
two cultures are termed the Sroithfield culture and the 
Wilton culture, 

In the former the most common tool is the end scraper, 
while crescents and 'backed blades' to all intents and pur¬ 
poses do not occur, In the Wilton culture the most 
typical tools are, on the other hand, crescents and other 
smsU geometric miaolitha, together with small double¬ 
end and thumb-nail scrapers, 

One branch of the Wilton culture is essentially asioci* 
ated with shell-mounds, as is also the case in East Africa, 
and this shell-mound or Kitchen Midden division, as well 
as the later stages of the true Wilton and true Smithheld 
cultures, seem to have continued until only a hundred or so 
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years ago, lor in some sites copper trade wire and trade 
beads occur. 

The position of the culture sequence in South Africa as 
I see it may thus be tabulated as follows: 
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F inally, mention must be made of the discovery in South 
Africa from time to time of polished axes and of barbed 
arrowheads, which are grouped together as 'Neolithic 

u 
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elements*. I &m cot aware of any find of this having yet 
been made under conditiocia whl^ show the rdauoiUhip 
of this Neolithic dement to the Wilton or Smithfield 
cultures^ but in hia table Goodwin put it last of all, pre¬ 
sumably on typological grounds, ^th the axes and the 
barbed arrows suggest afimities with the Tumbian culture 
of the Congo, and pni^ly represent infiltrations of 
infiuencea from that area, if not actual migrations of 
people. ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF 
NORTH AFRICA 

F or the purposes of this book I sm g:oing to divide the 
North African area into two regions and deal with each 
separately. Fint of ail we will examine what is known 
about the Stone Age in the western part of the North 
African coast, and with this area we will include the 
Sahara. Then we will take Egypt and the northern part of 
the Nile Valley. 

The first of these two regions is mainly French territory, 
and as might be expected in view of the fact that France 
has so long led the world in Stone Age research, records 
of the discovery of stone implements in this area are very 
numerous and start about fifty years ago. 

At the same time it is somewhat surprising that there 
is not much more exact stradgraphical infbnnation than 
there actually is. This is chiefly due to the fact that only 
in comparatively recent years has the full value of strati- 
graphical evidence been appreciated. As a result we find 
that, although there are extensive collections of stone im¬ 
plements belonging to the earlier part of the Pleistocene, 
there is, in moat caaes, very little positive evidence of their 
age, and typology alone has to be relied upon. The position 
in regard to the cultures of the last part of the Pleistocene 
is, however, much more sstisfictory, and there are aeveral 
very important papers which deal with the cultures of this 
period. 

Before we turn to theae we must, however, briefly see 
what is known about the earlier cultures. Unfortunately, 
muqli of what has been published about the Stone Age in 
French North Africa is in publications which very seldom 
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Iti EogUnd, so that the position of the English 
prehistorisQ vbo wines to know about them is coade still 
more difiicult In 1931, in Us paper on the ^Scoae Age 
in Africi’miblished in Cdtien (TAri^ Professor Greuil 
collectedl^her and summarized a great deal of the 
information conceming thia region, and chose w'ho want 
more deca than I shall give arc advised to refer to this 
srticle. 

'We have already seen in Chapter ll, in our discussion of 
the ^uns of the Scone Age, that during the earliest p^irt 
of the Pieiitocene period (sometimes considered as Plio¬ 
cene) North African fauna was of a more archaic type than 
that which has been found in association with sc<mc tools 
belonging to the great hand>axe culture. Unfortunately, 
however, there seems to be as yet no positive evidence of 
the presence of any pre-Qiellean stage of culture in the 
earlier deposits, and ^ first recognised Stone Age culture 
of the region is the great haod*axa colture, the Chellco- 
Acheulean. 

Assemblages of implements belonging indubitahly to 
the great hand-axe culrurt have been found at many widely 
separated points in the regime we are coosiderir)g, and 
from the typological point of view ic seems fairly clear that 
a number of sc^es of evolution art repreaencod. Thus the 
quartzite implements from Qairefontaine collected from 
gnvel depoaits by Messrs. lAtapie and Reygsase are 
typologically early Cbellean, although the same region has 
also yielded typically Acheulean hand-axes. 

Immense collections of stMe implemenct have been 
found in the depreasion of Lake Karar, and some of these 
were coUected by Gentil in direct association with the 
remains of fossil animals which were studied by Professor 
Boule. The stone tools of this collection bdong typologi¬ 
cally to a developed stage of the Cbellean and to the 
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Acheulesn, and the feuna is comparable with that found 
at Oldoway with similar stages of the hand^axe ndture. 

Associated with a very similar fauna was a collection of 
implements from Temifinc which> however, were of 
Chellean type only. In a good many instances implements 
of Chellean and Acheulean type have been found in 
consolidated gravels and sand, of obviously great age but 
without direct evidence of their relationship to other 
stages of culture, while in the Sahara region finds of 
hand-axes on old land surfaces beneath the sand have been 
frequently made, but with no evidence of age otlter than 
that of typology, It may be definitely stated, however, that 
wherever an associated fauna has been found with the 
Chellco-Acheulcan culture in North Africa, the fauna 
shows clearly that this great culture is older than the so- 
called Mousterian (or Aterian) of the same region. 

One of the most valuable papers on the age of the later 
stages of the Acheulean is that by Professor R, Vaufray, 
published in 1932 in the Revue de Giographie PJiysi^e^, 
under the heading of 'Les Plissements Acheulo-Mous- 
tehens des Alluvions de Gafsa’. This paper followed a 
special visit to investigate a site first recorded by 0r. 
Chignon in i 836 and subsequently discussed by many 
other writers. Vaufrey, finds that the ancient deposits, 
which contain a developed stage of the Acheulean in their 
higher horizons, have been eeriously affected by a folding 
movement which, however, has not disturbed deposits 
which contain a 'Mousterian' stage of culture. Thus he 
has been able to demonstrate that during an interval 
between the periods when the Acheulean and the 
Mousterian, respectively, flourished, there were marked 
disturbances of the earth's crust. This fact is of par> 
ticular interest to us because of its similarity with the 
* Vgl. V, Paris, JOJS. 
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evidence from East Africa where, at the close of the time 
of the Acheulean stage of culture, very violent faulting 
occurred. 

One of the best-known and most often quoted sites of 
tlie hand-axe culture in French North Africa is the ancient 
lake basin of Tabelbslat. All round this ancient basin are 
sices which have yielded vast quantities of stone imple¬ 
ments of very many stages of culture, showing that in 
Pleistocene timet, when there was a lake there, this region 
was thickly inhabited. 

The TabelbalftC site, known as Tachenghic, has in parti¬ 
cular yielded very beautiful material belonging to tlic 
hand-axe culture, and some writers have spoken of it as 
the Tachenghit culture, From the material whicli I have 
seen and from that figured in various publications, the 
greater part of the Tachenghit material seems to compare 
very closely indeed with Acheulean stages 3 and 4 of the 
East African sequence. 

One cannot help feeling that in some of these old lake 
basins there must be places where excavation would reveal 
a sequence of the evolutionary stages of the hand-axe 
culture, which would be far more satisfactoiy than any 
quantity of material divided up upon a purely typological 
basis, which is all that is possible at present. Writing about 
the Tabelbalat region Professor Breuil remarks: 

'The types are not uniform from one site to another; and 
there is certainly a need to distinguish several facies of different 
ages. Some of the more primitive specimens are also more 
deeply pitinaced: one can suspect a Chellean stage, followed 
by ovatee which are far better worked and also less pad rated, 
then finely made Isnce-sh&ped hand axes oseodited with many 
cleavers, winch are far less eommon in Algeris... 

It may be pointed out here that the cleavers found with 
the developed Acheulean in North Africa are very similar 
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indeed to those from East and South Africa which accorn' 
pany similarly developed stages of the Acheulean. 


F(0.14. Hand-axe of lace Acheulean type from SbaSka, Algeria 
actual ijza) 

Non: The term Sbalkan waa apparently hrat uied to denote 
the late stage of the hand-axe culture, but it haa ainee been 
applied to many other cypea of implement, including the leaf- 
shaped toola which are asaoeitred with the Aterian. The term ia 
therefore no longer of rnuch value and should be abandoned. 

While the hand-axe culture is by far the commonest and 
best-known of the earlier Stone Age cultures in North 
Africa, it is necessary to point out that Professor Breuil 
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and others record the presence of sites where assemblages 
recalling the Clactonian of Europe occur. Much more 
work is, however^ required before it can be stated 
categorically that a CJactonian culture occurs in North 
Africa. 

Following the great hand-axe culture in North Africa 
comes a culture which in most of the literature dealing 
with North Africa ii described as Mousterian.^ 

There are a very great many sites which have yieUled 
this Halte culture and a number of distinct stul^rs arc 
recognizable. Both faunistic and geological evidence, 
where available, shows that it is later in time tlian the 
dose of the period which was marked by the presence of 
the great haod-axe culture. 

Professor Breuil and others regard the early stages of 
this so-called ‘Mousterian’ as a typical developed 
loisian which in turn is replaced by a more nonnal Mous* 
terian. The Mousterian proper is replaced by a local 
derivative in which tanged points arc clUractcriatic. lliis 
Mousterian web tanged points is known as Aterian, and 
some writers daim that it has several distinct stages—a 
claim which seems to be well founded. 

According to Professor Breuil there is a site called Sidi 
Monsour/ not far from Gafsa, which was discovered by 
M. Boudy. Here there is q section some js metres in 
thickness which has yielded the following itratigraphical 
evidence. 

At the base there is a horizon which yields a developed 
LevalioiBian (or early Mousterian, as die finder called it). 
Next, there is a level wch typical Mousterian forms, but 
no trace of the tanged points which characterize the 
Aterian. Higher up is a deposit with much typical Aterian 

' ProfcMor Vaufray, In a ]«it«r tome, atara that he entirely diaaBr«ea 
with cbe j&ierpretttioA of the evidence et Sidi Manaour. 
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material, while implements belonging to the Capdian 
occur at the top. 

Somewhat similar aequences have been found elsewhere 
in North Africa, and tliere Kerns to be little doubt that 
the three lower horiaona reprcKnt Che normal sequence of 
evolution of the Levalloiaian'Aterian culture. 

The Aterian culture is of particular interest for a number 
of reasons. It undoubtedly represents a local develop* 
ment from the LevalJoisiari'Mousterian complex. One of 
its typical arte&cts ia the so-callcd 'tanged Mousterian’ 
point which is of itKlf interesting becaUK it is a more or 
leas unique development in a cuiture stage of this period 
(it extends, however, to the other North African region, 
the Nile Valley). Another typieal implement of the 
Aterian, particularly in its later stages of development, ia 
the leaf'shaped point trimmed delicately all over both 
surfaces and strongly recalling both the Solutrean leaf¬ 
shaped tools of Europe, and the Stillbay culture of East 
and South Africa. 

At very many sites in French North Africa there is clear 
evidence chat the cultures known as Capsian and Ibero- 
Maurusian are of later date than the Mousterian and the 
early Aterian, but it is possible that the starts of the 
Aterian may have been contemporaneous with theK 
culcurea in some districts, eapecially in the fringes of the 
Sahara. In addidon to this it must be noted that, on 
typological grounds, it seems highly probable that some 
of the North African Neolithic divisions were derived 
from a final development of the Aterian, so that we 
have indirect evidence suggesting that the Aterian had, in 
acme areas, a condnuous and slow evolution from the 
time that it first appeared right on up to the end of the 
Stone Ago. 

Turning from the Aterian proper we find that in moat 
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arm it was followed by one or other of the two cultures 
which, though veiy similar in many respects, have certain 
features which separate them markedly. These two cul¬ 
tures are the Capsian and the culture which was known 
until recently as the Ibero-Maunisian. The latter culture 
waa so named because it was thought that it was repre¬ 
sented both in North Africs and in the Iberian peninsula, 
but in a recent paper Veufrey snd Gohert have shown that 
this is not the cose and, as the name is thus misleading, 
they suggest that in future the Ibero-Maufusjan should lie 
called Oranian. With tliis sufigwilon I entirely agree, and 
in the rest of this chapter I sh&ll speak of it as Oran Ian but 
will put (I-M) after it, for the sake of dearness, 

A good deal of very careful excavation has been carried 
out at both Capsian and Oranian (I-M) sites, and in 
consequence there is good evidence both of the associated 
fauna and also of the human types which represent the 
makers of this culture. 

Let us rake the Capsian culture first of all This culture 
has been known from North Africa for a very long time, 
and it was formerly generally regarded as the possible 
source of origin of the Aurignacian culture of France. 
This view has. however, not been confirmed, although it 
eeema highly probable that cowards the very end of the 
Pleistocene there was a movement of makers of the 
Cspsian culture across Into south Europe, caking with 
them an advanced stage of this culture, which is very 
similar indeed to the late Aurignacian culture of the South 
of Spain and the South of France, The orrival of the 
Capsian element in Europe, however, was apparently con* 
slderably after the earlier European Aurignacian elements 
had become established. 

The most important recent study of the Capsian culture 
in North Africa is probably that of Professor R- Vaufrey, 
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who in a paper in VAnthrcpclogie in 1933 under the title 
of 'Motes sur le Capeien' summarizes the results of teat 
excavations carried out at some of the type sites. 

He points out that the formerly held view, that micro* 
lithic tools are absent or very rare in the Lower Capsian, 
is entirely unfounded. Excavating at one of the type 
stations of the Lower Capsian, El Mekta, 75 kilometres 
north of Gafsa, he employed a very Hne meshed riddle, with 
the result that he recovered numerous lu nates and other 
microlitha, in direct association wirh the implements 
usually regarded as more typical of the Lower Capsian, 
namely, large backed blades, burins, and end'serapera. 
In other words Professor Vaufrey finds that the Lower 
Capsian implements of North Africa include many types 
which are not present in the earlier stages of the Aurig- 
nacian of Europe, and the assemblage which he describes 
compares very closely indeed with that which in East 
Africa ! have ualled Upper Kenya Aurignacian phase b. 

The Lower Capsian is followed, according to Vaufrey^s 
latest investigarionSf by tsvo distinct derivatives; that is to 
say, that there are two different Upper Capsian divisions. 
One of these he calls by the rather cumbersome name of 
lnter>capso>nco]ithic (formerly called Inter-getulo>neo- 
lithic) and the other he terms Upper Capsian. In the 
Inter-capso-neolithic large backed blades are very rare, 
and ordinary burins noted by their absence. On the ocher 
hand, tlie microlithic group cf tools becomes more and 
more dominant, and micro-burins are very common. 
Perforated digging stones and saddle querns occur, and 
the whole assemblage may be regarded as, generally 
speaking, comparable to the Tardenoiiian of Europe or 
the Wilton of Kenya. 

The other derivative of the Lower Capsian is an Upper 
Capsian in which large backed blades become very rare, 
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but in which burins still occur and the micrcHthic clement 
becomes very much more geometric in form, 

The final stage of evolution of the Capsian ia in Neo* 
Uthic ilmea, when there ia what Vaufrey terms the 
lithique de tradition c&psienne', This will he discussed 
presently. 

In summarizing the position of the Capsian Vaufrey 
says: 

'In spite of this clear evolurton» the Caption industries do not 
any the less form a homogeneous unit of which the cement is 
formed by microlithic elements^ which arc numerous and of a 
highly evolved type from the csrly Cspsian where triangles, 
trasepee, and microburins are mixed with the more typical ele¬ 
ments. From the point of view of typology the Cspsian appears 
to us as an industry of Mesolithic character or, at most, a final 
stage of the PalaeoUthic, and one cannot dream of describing 
it as ancestral to the Auhgnacian. The geological evidence is 
not any more favourable to the antiquity of the Capsian.’ 

With this view I am entirely in agreement, since the 
Lower Capsko compares typologically, not with the earlier 
stages of the Aurignacian of East Africa, i.e. the Basal 
Aurignacian or the succeeding Lower AurignacUn, but 
rather with the evolved Upper Aurignacum of phases b and 
c, which belong to very much the end of the Pleistocene. 

Before passing from the Capsian to the Oranian (formerly 
Ibero-Maurusian) mention must be made of the careful 
excavation of a Capsian sice which was described in 192S 
in a Bulletin of the Logan Museum (U,6,A,), The excava¬ 
tions were carried out at the shell-mound of Meccha-el- 
Arbi, end are important because of the careful study of 
the associated fauna and of the human remains found in 
nfw- This report on Metcha-el-Aibi entirely supports 
Prefer Vaufrey in that it shows that the Lower Capsian 
ia aasociated with many microHchic elements. 
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Now we must turn to the Orsnian (Ibero-Maurusian). 
Again we are indebted to Professor Vaufrey, this time in 
conjunction with Dr. Gobert, for an excellent, reasoned 
summary of the position of this culture, which was pub¬ 
lished in L’Anthropologie in 193a under the title of 'Deux 
gisements extremes d'lb^romaurusian’- 

The Oranisn (I-M) culture lias a number of characters 
which link it with the Upper Capsion, Among these may 
be mentioned the presence of microliths, small liackcd 
blades and scrapers, and micro-burins. On the other 
hand, certain tocl-types whicli are absolutely character¬ 
istic of the Cspsian, such as large backed blades and angle 
burins, are missing from the Oranian except for a few very 
rare examples which are not at all typical 
From a study of the distribution of the Oranian (I-M) 
and the Upper Capsian, Vaufrey and others have come 
to the conclusion that they represent regional specializa¬ 
tions, and the fact that the skulls found with each culture 
represent the same racial type supports this view. 

Vaufrey finds that the Oranian shows very distinct 
evidence (in its earlier stages especially) that there are 
links between the Oranian (I-M) and some branch of the 
Aterian, for the cores of the Oranian culture show a per¬ 
sistence of the Lcvalloisinn-Aterian technique. 

The Oranian (I-M) culture seems to have been the 
absolute contemporary of the Upper Capsian, while it 
seems possible thkt in the region occupied by the makera of 
the Oranian culture the lote stages of the Aterian may have 
been contemporary with the Lower Capsian elsewhere. 
The Oranian must, in fact, be regarded as representing 
a culture stage equivalent to the very final stage of the 
Upper Palaeolithic, continuing well on into the period 
commonly termed Mesolithic. 

In discussing the Capsian culture, the excavations of 
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Metcbft-d-Arbi hy the Logan Museum were cited as giving 
a picture of the culture with its associated fauna and 
human types. For the Oranian (I-M) culture the recent 
publication' on the excavation of two sices at Beni 
Segoual serves the same purpose, and gives an excellent 
picture of the culture, together with an account of its 
associated fauna and human remains, and this publication 
should be consulted by any who want a detailed account 
of the Oranian (I-M) culture. 

As we have seen, the final stages of the Capaian proper 
were followed by a 'Neolithic of Capaian tradition’. We 
have also seen that there is some evidence that in certain 
regions the later stages of the Aterian, with their leaf- 
shaped points and tanged blades, may have persisted and 
developed, and finally given rise to some of the other 
elements of the North African Neolithic. 

Whatever may have been the diverse origins of the 
different Neolithic elements in this area, it is safe to say 
that there were several more or less distinct divisions of 
the Neolithic, all of which axe, however, characterized by • 
having arrow*heada and polished axes in greater or less 
quantity, as well as much pottery. 

In his paper in Cafiiers d’Ari Professor Breuil has given 
many illustrations of the types of arrowhead found in the 
North African Neolithic, and a very great varied of forms 
is revealed. 

Some are of particular interest because they give us 
links with the arrowheads which go with the Tumblan 
culture of the Congo, others link us with some of the 
Neolithic cultures of the Nile Valley. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the Neolithic discoveries of French 
North Africa comes from French North-West Africa at 

' 'Les GrortM PuieolithiquM des BsnUSsgoutJ* in Arehit?u d« 
VlTt/litut tU Pal^ontolofit hvmain«, M^moireNo. 13. Puia, Dec. 1934. 
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Tafe(]it and at Tamnya MeUct. From both these sites 
BsaembUgea have been coUected which have, irv addition 
to polished axes, barbed arrowheads, and pottery, many 
fragments of bone harpoons, which recall in some waya 
those of the Upper P^aeoUthic of Europe, but (to my 
mind) are still more like the long wooden and bone har« 
peons of some of the iwamp*dwelling peoples on Itkca 
such as Bangweolo in Northern Rhodesia. In this con* 
nexion it is worth noting that both these prehistoric 
settlements were near an old swamp, llic finds were 
associated with remains of fish, moUusca, and hippo* 
potamus. 

In fact, by Neolithic times, the whole of North Africa 
(including much of what is now desert) from the Nile 
to the Atlantic seaboard seems to have bWn occupied by 
different tribes with a Neolithic culture which varied 
locally according to tribal use and to the effect of outside 
contacts. More than that I am not prepared to say, as all 
I could do would be ro quote n extatso from Professor 
Breuirs paper. 

The sequence of cultures in French North A^ca, as 
far as at present fenown, can thus be summarized as 
foUows. 

The earliest recognized culture b the CheUeO'Achcu* 
lean hand*axe culture, with the possibility that a local 
Clactonisn may be, in part, contemporary with it. 

After the Acheulean, and separated from it by a period 
cf earth movements, comes the Levalloisio*Mou8terian 
which, from the evidence at a number of aites, can be 
shown to have developed gradually into the Lower 
Aterian or tanged Mousterian of the region. In time the 
Lower and Upper Aterian represent the Upper Palaeo* 
lithic period. Towards the close of the Pleistocene, the 
Aterian was followed by the Capaian in some regions and 
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by the Oraiuan in otheid. Each of these hod a series of 
evolutionary stages leading up to the Neolithic by way of 
a Mesolithic stage. 

The NeoIithiCi which has many local divisions, is in 
part derived from the final stages of the Capsian, Oranian, 
and (in the Sahara region) a development of the Aterian, 
and in part ts made up of elements comi ng from other areas. 

Tabulated, the situation is as given below. 
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We now pass on to the Nile Valley as representing the 
eastern part of the North African region. For information 
concerning this area we are chiefly dependent upon two 
sources; the work of Miss Caton Thompson and Miss 
Gardener in the Fayum depression and the Kharga Oasis, 
and the survey of the Nile Valley by Drs. Sandford and 
Arkell. In addition to this comparatively recent work sve 
have the study of the Kom-Ombo region, where M. 
Vignard discovered and elucidated the problems of the 
Sebilian culture. 

It is 0 curious thing that, as in French North Africa, so 
in this other part of the North African region, there is as 
yet no definite and reliable record of any human culture 
which antedates the first appearance of the great Chelleo- 
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Acheule&n hand-axe culture, and the question that arises 
is whether in both areas this is due to its absence or simply 
to the fact that investigators have not recognized it In 
my own opinion the latter seems to be the more reasonable 
explanation^ and I am convinced that in time pre-Chellean 
stages of culture will be found in North Africa in datable 
deposits. 

Apsrt from the very important Acheulc&n discoveries 
made by Miss Caton Thompson at Khorga, which will be 
discussed presently, the great hand-axe culture in the 
Nile Valley has been more reliably studied by Drs. Sand- 
ford and Arkell than by anybody else. Their work> which 
is in course of being published in a series of volume8> is 
in the main a study of the Quaternary Geology of the Nile 
Valley, and as such is of considerable value. From the 
point of view of the prehistorian the earlier volumes of 
their study have been seriously marred by several fea¬ 
tures, some of which are still found in the latest publica¬ 
tion. There is no definition given of what criteria have 
been used in deciding upon the division between Pliocene 
and Pleistocene, and, as mammalian fossil remains are 
almost entirely absent,' it is still more difficult for the 
reader to form his own opinion. Secondly, the volumes 
abound in such terms as *the Chellean A^t* (the italics are 
mine), while in the volume published in 193y we still find 
essentially Levailoisian material described as Mouaterian, 
which it most certainly Is not 

' Recintly, mammalian remtirta—which have not yet 1>een pub- 
liahed-~have been found in the see-ft. terrece^ they ate uld to 
repreaenl '% markedly early Pldarocane fauna'. Thia atatemeni d»aa 
not noceaaarUy mean that the feuna ia eatliar than that found with the 
hand'txe culture in other perts of Africa or in Europe, for all dependa 
upon whit dehnition of the word 'Fleictocene' ia bein^ referr^ to. 
Until ditaila have bean publiahed judgeinenc ia reaerved, but ie ecema 
likely that a Middle Ple^tocene fauna ia preeent. 
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The following table, derived from Dr. Sandford^s 1935 
publication Pala«olithic Man, and the Nile Valley in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, summarlzea the poalrion as he sees it. 

t«mce. Ke human implement* found. 

lOO'ft. Mrnce. Primitive Chelleani Chellean met Chelleo* 

Aeheulcen, end early Achetilean, aUo 
the Egyptian form of tha Olactonian. 
jO'ft. terrace. Developed forma of the Acheuleon with all 

the formi found in the toe*ft. terrace aa 
derived material. 

90«ft. terrace. SerTy Mouaterian I7*kc« and eorca. alen 

Acheulean impiementa derived from the 
SC<fl. tarnce. (Note: from the illuatre- 
rioni end deecxiptlon the ‘Eerly Mnue- 
terian* epedmeoe ate in reaUty tyitlcally 
Lavalloieian.) 

(o* to ($>ft. terrace of Typical Mouaterian of Egypt. (Thiaaeema 
Upper Egypt. to be a later or develop LevalloiiiAn 

[L.S.BX.}.) 

aj'ft. gravels of Middle In part contemporary with the 10 - 15 -ft. 

giavela and with the same types of tools. 
Base of silts of Upper but alao contaming later forms, 
fisypt. 

Aggradation sites of Up. Final development of the Egyptian Moua- 
per Egypt. terian (whreb has tanged points recalling 

the Aterian stage [L.S.BX.] as well aa 
Lower Sebilien. 

Degradation grevela ofUp' Middle Sebilian. 
per and Middle Egypt, 
suballuvial in the north. 

Further degradation. Upper Sebilian. 

Accumuletion. End of Palaeollthicj then Neolithic to 

Recent. (Note: end of Mesollrhie would 
be more accurate a# the Middle and 
Upper Sebilian ahould be elaaaad aa 
Mesolithie (L.S.DX0>) 

From this table it is at once dear that a veiy great deal 
of work remains to be carried out (in connexion with the 
earlier cultures in particular) before the position can be 
regarded as satisfactory. The gravels of the roo-foot 
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terrace contain implements 0/ several stages of the 
Chellean part of tlxe hand^axe culture, oa well as both 
transiciond CheJleo-Acheulean and early CheUean stages, 

This in effea moans that the earlier part of the evolution 
of the liand*axe culture in the Nile Valley occupies the 
time 'during the long interval between the abandoning of 
the z50*foot terrace and of the loo-foot level by the Nile’, 

The later and more evolved stages of the Acheulcan 
culture ate not found in the lOO-foot terrace gravels but 
do occur in the 50-foot terrace. There is no record of the 
earlier Lcvalloisian being also present in the 50-foot 
terrace, and in this, too, the position is similar to that in 
French North Africa where the Levalloisian comes after 
the fbal Acheulean. 

This North African state of affairs is so unlike that of 
Europe or of East and South Africa as to be worthy of 
comment. It can only mean one of two things. Either in 
the North African region, with its comparatively few finds 
of in situ material of this period, the presence of a Leval* 
loisian culture contemporary with the later stages of the 
Acheulean lias been overlooked, or else the early Leva!- 
loisian of Europe and of East and South Africa respectively 
are derived from different sources and arc not linked up 
across the North African region. Personally, I think that 
the first alternative gives the more likely explanation. 

Sefore we leave the hand*axe culture and pass on to the 
Levalloisian, Mousierian, and Aterian cultures, we must 
refer to the exceptionally important find of an Acheulean 
site at ICharga. Here Miss Caton Thompson found a 
'floor' from which over 500 Acheulean hand-axes were 
obtained. Tl\e floor was covered by the deposits laid down 
by a spring. As the full account of the work it Khsrga has 
not yet been completed we have only preliminary reports 
to which to refer. The stage of culture represented by 
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this Acheulean assemblage seems to be something com¬ 
parable to the last stages of the Acheulean in East Africa, 
and evidence was obtained which showed that it was 
stratigraphicaUy older than the LevaJlolsian and Aterian 
sites in the same region. Unfortunately, no associated 
mammalian fauna had been preserved. Following the 
hand-axe culture in the Nile Valley comes the I^val* 
loisian which, as elsewhere in North Africa, develops into 
something closely resembling a true Muuatcrisn. This 
Mouscerian, or developed Levalloisian stage, is then 
followed by a local development (due probably to contact 
with Capsian influences). In one of the preliminary 
reports on Khargs, Miss Caton Thompson illustrates a 
aeries of implements belonging to this development of the 
Mousterian, and writes: 

*I publish here a representative series of implements in 
Fig. 4 since they introduce a totally new factor into the subject 
of the Mousterian culture of Hgypt. . .. Without opportunity 
for comparative study, I have provisicnaJly called this industry 
Aterian on the strength of the tanged points. But as the 
neantbropic features of the French North African Aterian— 
namely, end scrapers, nosed scrapers, 2ee.—are absent in our 
industry, the laurel leaves introduce an element absenl in 
tJie Aterian of Algeria <md Tiorisia, 1 use the designation with 
reaervationi.’ (The italics are mine.) 

The absence of end-scrapers in association with tlte 
Aterian of Kharga may or may not be aignifleont, but the 
presence of laurel leaf-shaped points trimmed all over 
both faces is entirely in keeping with the French North 
African Aterian,* as we have already seen, and I think it 
may be safely said that at most the Egyptian Aterian 
differs very little from that farther west. 

‘ I undenund that in a recent lecture Mlaa Cston ThoRipion 
aupported this view and withdrew the aeatement which I have put 
in italica above. 
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If the Aterian » to be regarded as one local develop¬ 
ment of the Levalloisio'Moustcrian of Egypt, the Sebilian, 
first found at the Kom-Ombo region and subsequently in 
many other places, must be similarly regarded ae another. 
The cores and method of ttnleing the primary hakea in 
the Lower Sebilian very strongly recall the Levtlloisian 
technique, but the secondary trimming is strikingly 
reminiscent of chat used by the Capiion peoples. It would, 
indeed, seem as though, os in the case of the Stillbay cul¬ 
ture of South and East Africa, the Sebilian culture evolved 
locally from the results of a culture contact. At Kom- 
Ombo, M. Vignord has demonstrated the main stages of 
evolution of the Sebilian from its lower to its upper stages, 
in which microlitbs become dominant. Vignard and others 
have suggested that tho Sebilian may be the ancestral form 
of all the microlithic cultures in Europe, North Ahie&, and 
elsewhere, but I see no reason for taking such a view. 

Ac ICom-Ombo, Vignard was able to collect a mam¬ 
malian fauna in association with the Sebilian culture, and 
this, although mainly consisting of species still living else¬ 
where in Africa, includes an extinct buffalo, and one or two 
other species which suggest a late Pleistocene age for the 
nilture. The Lower Sebilian is, in fact, probably of an age 
comparable to the Lower Capsian and Oranian of North 
Africa and to the Anal stages of the Upper Aurignacian 
and of the Stillbay culture of East Africa. At one or two 
sites in the Nile Valley, aisembleges of implements 
strongly recalling the Capsian have been found. One such 
rather incomplete seriei from Hilwan has been published 
by Dr. Sandford, while Miss Caton Thompson has also 
found such assemblages at ICharga. 1 am not aware of any 
direct stmtigraphical evidence, however, which shows the 
relationship of this type of culture to the Sebilian or 
Aterian, with which it is probably contemporary. The 
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fin2l stage$ of the SebiUaa io Egypt ire probably to be 
regarded as MesoUtbic, aad it wiU be aurprising if there 
is not aJso found one day a bte and Mesolithic stage of the 
Ateriin^ tending in the direction of (be Neolithic proper. 

There arc a number of divisjona of the Egyptian Neo¬ 
lithic of which the beat known are the Badariin, the 
Taaian» the Merimbdian. and the Neolithic of the Fayum. 
An excellent itudy of the latter haa been written by Miaa 
Caton Thompaon and publiahed in the monograph on the 
Fayum Depreaskm.* TTie F^m Neolithic haa abundant 
evidences of agriculture in the fonn of sickle blades and 
querns, while actual basket^vork granaries were also 
found. Polished axes occur, and diverse forms of arrow¬ 
heads. The Badarian differs in a number of ways from 
the other Neolithic cultures, but it is not unlike the 
Neolithic from Tamaya MelJet. 

The Nile Valley Stone Age cultures can be summarired 
in the following ^le: 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE STONE AGE CULTURES OF WEST AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA (OTHER THAN EAST AFRICA) 

U NDER tliis heading I ahail group together a number 
0/ African terricoriea where dijcoveriei of Stone Age 
material have been recorded, but where there ii a» yet 
vety little detailed evidence of the culture lequence. Of 
the countriea to be diseuwed Southern Rhodeaia alone 
haa yielded important atratigraphic&l evidence of the 
culture sequence, but even there the story is much less 
complete than in East or even South Africa. 

Much of what we know of the Stone Age in Southern 
Rhodesia we owe to the untiring work of the Rev. Neville 
Jones, while the valuable excavation 0/ Bambata Cave by 
Mr. A. L- Armstrong yielded very important results 
indeed- Other keen students of Rhodesian prehistory who 
have helped to throw light upon the culture sequence are 
Fathers Gardener and Stapleton, while a number of 
different workers have collected material from the famous 
site of the Victoria Falls, which is partly in Northern and 
partly in Southern Rhodesia. 

Material representing—typologically—the great Chel- 
leO'Acheulean culture Itas been found at many widely 
distributed points in Southern Rhodesia, among which 
especial mention may be made of the older gravels at Saw 
Mills, Gwelo Kopje, and the Bambata Cave. 

At the last-named site Armstrong, during his excava¬ 
tions in 1929, discovered an Acheulesn horison which was 
overlain by a series of later cultures, thus yielding excellent 
evidence 0/ the relative age of the Acheulean stage of 
culture in Southern Rlxodesia. The results of the work 
at Bambata Cav^—which I was privileged to visit while 
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Amutrong was carrying out this work thtro-'have Seen 
published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Jnitiiute.^ The Acheuleao (Mrizon yielded both cleavers 
and hand-axes coraparahle to the Upper Stellenbosch of 
South Africa, and horizon was o>^un by one which 
yielded what is described as a ^MousterUn’ industry. 
This typologically compares doaely with what I formerly 
termed 'Upper Moustcriaa* in East Africa, but now call 
'developed 1/evslloisian'. 

This 'Mcuiterisn' or developed Lcvalloirian level ha<l 
two intercaletted levels which yielded sn entirely dilTcrcnt 
culture, eonpsrable to a late Capaiart or Aurignscisn. This 
very interesting fact demonstrates that in Southern 
Rhodesia, as in East AMca, the makers of these two on- 
tirely different cultures were living contemporaneously in 
the same district, and it is also very int e resting to note 
that, as in East AMca, the result of this contact was the 
evolution of a new culture showing elements of both the 
others. To this rtew culture which wu found at Bambata 
in the occupational level immediately oveHying the ‘Mous- 
terian\ Armstrong has given Che name of the Bambata 
culture. Three distinct stages of evolucion of this culture 
were found, which are described as Lower, Middle, and 
Upper reapeeKvely. 

Although the Bambata culture la of local evolution it 
ii so like the Stiilbty of East and South Africa that it 
might well have been rtamed the Rhodesian Stillbay. The 
Lower Bambata stage is entirely comparable to what in 
East Africa 1 term Proto-Stillbay, while the Middle and 
Upper stages are the equivalent of the Lower and Upper 
Stillbay of East Africa. The type tools are beautifully 
made triangular and leaf-shaped points, commonly worked 

' Joiimel of Ikt lUyti ARlArvpWofuirf JnttiOtU, Tol. Ju, Jso.- 
June 1931. 
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all ovftT both faces by careful pressure flaking technique, 
and with these points are associated burins, scrapers, and 
occasional backed blades and microHths. 

Overlying the Upper Bamb&ta horizon was one which 
yielded abundant Wilton material, so that the sequence 
demonstrated at Bambata Cave is that given in the two 
foJbwing tables, one of which is in Armstrong’s termino¬ 
logy and the other in mine lor comparison with East 
Africa. 


coAtemportry 


Wilton 

Upper Damb&ti 
Middle Dembuta 
Lowvr Diiml)et« 

/ 

Neanthropie 
culturo 
MouiMriAA 

V 

Achciilesn 


Wilten 

Upper RhoUesiu) StDlbty 
Lower Rhodeelen Srtllbay 
Rhodeel&n*ProGo Stlllbay 
en 'Aurisnecian' 
phase 
Developed 
Levalloiaian 
Acheulaaa 


coatenporary 


Of great irnpomnee are Neville Jones’s recent excava¬ 
tions at Kswatugi and Madiliyai^wa. 

At the former, Neville Jones found a horizon yielding 
what he calls an Upper Bambata culture but which, as he 
says, is more developed than the Upper Bambata culture 
of Bambata itself. From the illustrations and the descrip¬ 
tion of the assemblage found there I should say without 
hesitation that a culture stage, which in East Africa we 
should call Magosian, is represented. In addition to this, 
the Wilton of Nswatugi and Madiliyangwa seems to be 
rather different from the Wilton of Bambata Cave and 
possibly represents a rather later auge. 

Judging by illustrations and descriptions an industry 
from a surface site at Saw Mills can also be attributed, on 
typolcgicsl grounds, to the Magosian culture. Writing of 
this Saw Mills assemblage Neville Jones says inttr o&o: 
'When the Saw Mills industry was flrat described it was 
impossible in the absence of any knowledge of related 
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culture to suggest its positioa in the culcursJ sequence* but 
a study of it with the knowledge we now have of the Bam- 
bate culture and the Wilton industry make it very evident 
that the Wilton was derived from it/ Thus, to the table 
given above we can add Rhodesian Magosian between 
Upper Bambata and Wilton, and we cam also add an 
Upper Wilton. 

The derivation of the Rhodeaian form of the Wilton 
culture from the Rhodesian Magoaian showa that the 
former should be compared with the Wilton B of 
Africa and not Wilton A, which it derived from tlic Upper 
Aurignaciaa direct through the Klmenteitan. 

Another important site which has yielded magnificont 
Wilton and Bambata asscmbbges is Gokamere, and siihllar 
sites are now being recorded all over Southern RhodesU. 

Following the Wilton culture in Rhodesia comes a me 
Neolithic with polished axes, but this culture requires a 
great deal more study before its typical forms are known. 

I have made rvi mention so ^ of a culture described 
by Neville Jones as the Hope Fountain culture, from a site 
riot br from Bulawayo. Much of the material from Hope 
Fountain has a very primitive appearance, and probably 
represents a very early culture which was possibly con¬ 
temporary with the haod-axe culture. Bur at the Hope 
Fountain site there is evidence of the praeocc of several 
cultural stages all mixed up together, and I shall not feel 
aatisiied about the *Hope Fountain culture* until it has 
been found under good stndgraphical conditions.' 

I have also ao far not discussed the Victoria Falls site, 
although I have mentioned it; that is because it belongs in 
part to Nonbem Rhodeaia, and, in fact, the richeat pare 

' Evidancs «oilc<ted by NfvUk J«neft and A. L. AnMtrvna from 
(h« Vietom R&lla k ewMtdertd bf 4m lo si4»peft t hiah antiquitr 
for the M-called Hope FounBia oStucc. 




Fio. 17. LevaUoui«n a»$«mblage from Victorin Falls, N.RhodesI* 
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of the »ite is on the Northern Rhodesian side of the 
Zambesi River. The Vicioria Falls site is of particular 
importance because of the geological evidence which it 
affords of the comparatively high antiquity of the Lcval- 
loisisA culture in this region. The gravels which contain 
the LeviUoisian materia], and also inplements of the hand- 
axe culture (which are tisually more heavily rolled and 
patinated), were laid down before the Gorge below the 
Victoria Falls had been cut back to its present position, 
and aa the implemcntifcrous gravels extend for several 
miles downstream below the present position of the Falla 
It is dear that the Gorge has been cut back for a consider¬ 
able distance since the time when the makers of the 
Levalloisian culture were tivic^ on its banks. Even if we 
suppose that there have been pluvial periods during which 
erosion was more rapid than to-day» a very considerable 
period of time must be allowed, and we safely say 
that the Levalloisian culture, examples of which are found 
in abundance in the gievels, dates back to very early times. 
It is very regrettable, indeed, that there is as yet no positive 
evidence a fossil fauna which will help to compare 
the date with that established for the Levalloisian culture 
in East Africa, which we know was present before the end 
of the Middle Pleistocene in East Ahica (cf. Upper beds 
at Oldoway). 

There is some evidence of implements of Btillbay type 
occurring also in the Victoria Palls gravels, but from the 
evidence available to me 1 am rather inclined to think that 
the specimens from the Victoria Falls gravels which have 
been referred to the Stillbay culture, are really representa¬ 
tives of the much earlier Pseudo-Stillbay culture which 
1 have already described from East A^ca. 

In his book, South Africa's Past in Stow and Paint, Mr. 
Burkin says, in reference to the collection which he made 
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at the Victoria Falla, ‘typical coups-de-point occur, to¬ 
gether with flakes trimmed all over the top and showing 
occasionally a faceted prepared platformMy own experi- 
ence and that of other* is that a very high percentage of 
the flakes show prepared faceted platfonns, and a scries 
of these is illustrated from a collection made by Miss M. 
Nicol. More typically Levalloisian material would be hard 
to And anywhere. 

Apart from the Victoria Falls, Norcherr) Rhodesia has 
yielded very little Stone Age material of note. The famous 
Broken Hill mine from which the skull of IIwio 
snsu was obtained, contained a numbei’ of Stone Age 
horiaons,* but we know very little of what they contained. 
In I9a9 I collected material from the dumps of cave-earth 
which were dug out in the course of earlier mining opera¬ 
tions, and this collection includes both Wilton and 
Levalloisian specimens, so that I presume that levels 
representing both these cultures were formerly present, 
but more than that cannot be said. 

In ^926 Mr. F. B. Macrae published a note on the Stone 
Age in Northern Rhodesia,^ and he partially excavated 
a cave at Mumbwa which yielded in its lower levels some 
hand-axes associated with round scone balls. 

In (he extreme north, near the shores of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika at Abercom, Solomon and 1 found in 1929 traces 
of old lake teiTaces, from one of which we obtained a hand- 
axe, while on the shores of the lake we found shell-mounds 
with a Wilton industry exactly comparable to that found 
in the shelUmounda on the ahcrei of Victoria Nyan^t. 
Nyasaland, apart from some pre-Chellesn implements 

‘ ^An Afftein oeeutt«ne« of foHlI mimmillb sMOclittd with Stona 
IfTiplemont*. P. P. Monnel ond B. C. Chubb in GmJ. M/tg. C907, 
P- 443. 

* the Southern Rhodeeian Native Aifsiri Departmeac 

Aanutl, 1936. 
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from fossiliferout depocits io the Korth, h*s, so far as 1 can 
ascertain, yielded very little Stone Age material except 
from scattered surface sites. Judged, however, from its 
geographical position, Nyaaaland is certain to have many 
rich sites awaiting discovery. 

We must now turn northwards to Somaliland ond 
Abyssinia. Somaliland has yielded <{uantitie8 of Stone Age 
implements to a number of coUecton, including Seton 
Kerr, Barrington Brown, and T. Curie, but as yet we have 
no evidence of the age of any of tliese finds except 
from a study of the typology. This line of inqoiiy suggests 
that many stages of the haod-axe culture, as well os 
the Levalloisian, Aurignacun, and Stillb^ cultures, arc 
present. In addition to this, some Wilton and Neolithic 
material has also been found, but not in grest quantity. 

Abyssinia has so far yielded very little material, although 
there are a few collections which include both Neolithic 
polished axes as well as typologically earlier material from 
the region. 

The only important Abyasuuan site is the rock>sheker 
at Diri-Daoua, where Father Teilhard carried out an 
excavation and recovered an industry which is described 
by Professor fireuil as tm h>olutkm particuHirt du Mouu 
tirien ivohU. The assemblage includes flakes with faceted 
striking platforms, cores, occssional scr^ra, and large 
numbers of points, some of them resembling true Mous- 
terian points and otben trimmed all over both surfaces and 
suggesting minute hand-axes, with occaaional leaf-shaped 
specimens. From this description it would seem as though 
this industry from Diri-Daoua was very similar indeed to 
that which I have tenned Pseudo-Stillbay in East Africa, 
examples of which are figured in Chapter 111 . 

In his rec e nt study of the Pleistoosne geology of the 
Rift Valley lakes In Abyssinia, Dr. Erik Nilsson found a 



Fjo. r8 . a loriea from « iurfac« collection from BritieK Somoli* 
land, indiuting: (he presence of the SciUbsy culture (Cambridge 
Collection) 
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ctrtaw Qumbfir oi some implecDcnts, but, »o far as I know, 
these have not yet been studied. I understand that in some 
cases the specimens were found under conditions which 
wdl make it possible to date them, and, in consequence, 
the publication of the material is awaited with interest. 

At the north end of Lake Rudolph is the valley of the 
Omo River. Here there are enensive fossil beds which 
yield a fauna comparable to that from Oldoway, but so 
far no atone implements have been found in these beds. 
I am, however, confident that somewhere in the Omo 
region Stone Ag:e material comparable to that from 01do> 
way will one day be found. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that at present we have so 
little accurate information about the Stone Age in the two 
areas just menuoned, the Soroalilands (British. French, 
and Italian) and Abyssiiua, because this whole area is one 
of extreme importance for the elucidation of a number of 
problems relating to the prehistory of Ahica as a whole. 

We have already seen in the d^pter on the changes of 
geography in Stone Age times that there as reason to 
believe that the Red Sea did not ezisc in its present form 
during the earlier part of the Stone Age, and that there is 
a likelihood that there were at least land^bridges in this 
region linking Africa with Arabia. The chapter on the 
fauna of the Stone Age yielded addidonal evidence sup¬ 
porting this view because we saw that many of the now 
extinct animals found In Africa dtixing Lower and Middle 
Pleistocene times belong to Asiatic groups of animals, 
which occur as fossils in North India (cf. the fouiJ 
bufTsJoes, giant sheep, the antlered giraffids. &c.). 

In addition to this geographical and faunal evidence we 
know that in India Stone Age cultures very similar to 
those of Africa are to be found, so that from aU points of 
view there is reason to link Africs and south-western Asia 
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in «arly Stone Age times. This being so we naturaJly 
look to the Somalilaod area on the one hand and the 
deserts of Arabia on the other, to give us evidence which 
wiJl bridge the gap between North India and East Africa. 
Owing to political as well as co climatic factors it is doubt¬ 
ful if we shall get much information about the Stone Age 
in Arabia for a long time to come, so that it is from the 
Somali-Abyssinian ares that we must hope for informa¬ 
tion. Here is a very fruitful held of research for some one 
with the necessaty qualifications to carry out such an 
investigation, and it is to be hoped that before long an 
attempt will be made to study this area. 

Another area which is geographically of great impor¬ 
tance to the prehistorian is the Sudan, together with 
western Abyssinia. At present we have absolutely no 
means of Unking up the very rich prehistoric field in East 
Africa with the Nile Valley in Egypt, and yet the Nile 
rises in East Africa, and it seems highly probable that 
that part of the Nile Valley which passes through the 
Sudan will yield the very information that we so badly 
need. 

At present, apart from a good deal of material which 
apparently belongs to the Neolithic period, and a few rare 
sited where surface finds of implements—which typo- 
logically belong to earlier cultures—have been recoided, 
the Sudan is a blank from the point of view of Stone Age 
cultures. 

Even the Neolithic material yet awaits detailed publica¬ 
tion. Among the exhibits in the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum when it was at Wigmore Street, 1 saw 
Neolithic material from Gebel Moya which very strongly 
recalled the Njorosn Neolithic culture of East AfHca, and 
this resemblance was increased by the fact that, as in 
Kenya, it was associated with full-length burials in 
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cemctenes; but, although ebe occavaiions «t Geb«l Moya 
w«ro carried out maay yean ago, no detailed account of 
the dlacoveries has appeared. 

From the Sudan we paaa to the Congo; lying as it does 
on the borders of Uganda Frotectorau, which is yielding 
such plentiful Stone Age maecrUI, we might expect that 
at least in its eastern borders it would also have much 
Stone Age material. At present, however, there is little 
evidence of Stone Age cultures occurring in the Congo 
region except in Neolithic times. 

There are many places In the western part of the Congo 
chat are likely to provide rich dnda of early Stone Age 
material, with a distinct possibility that it will be associated 
with a fossil fauna. The western shores of Lakes Albert, 
Edward, Tac^anyika, and Mweru all lie in the Congo, 
and they are almost ceitaio to have ancient lake beaches 
containing scone implements and fossils, under conditions 
which would makg dating possible. 

The more forested regiofia of the Congo are perhaps 
less likely to yield Stone Age material belonging to the 
earlier cultures, as it seems likely that this r^on has been 
under dense forest throughout the Pleistocene period, and, 
on the whole. Scone Age man preferred more or leas open 
coimtry. 

The bMt-known Stone Age site in the Congo is Tumba 
and its immediate auxroundinga which have yielded col¬ 
lections of atone impleroenta to a number of different 
people. Some have regarded the Tumbian culture, as (c 
is ciJIed, as a comparatively early culture which shows 
affinities with the great haod-axe culture, but the work 
of Dr. Jacques deaertbing the material found by Haas 
does not in the least support this view. 

It is possible—nay, probable—that there arc several 
stages of the Tumbian culture, but tbe ^ct that polished 



P)9.19. Tumbiftn implements from the type station in the 
Congo (Bhtiah Mueeum Collection) 
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axes and well-made arrow-heads are usually found with 
the more typical Tumbian implements, seems to point to 
a Neolithic age for the whole of the Tumbian. 

Assemblages of implements which have been assigned 
to the Tumbian culture have been found at a number of 
widely separated points in the Belgian and French Congo, 
and the Tumbian culture is also undoubtedly represented 
in Uganda and Kenya. The beat Turr^ian material which 
I have yet seen from East Africa is that in the collections 
made by Archdeacon Owen to the north-east of Victoria 
Nyansa, and 1 have rayaetf collected similar material in 
that region. Unfortunately, as we have already seen, there 
is no direct evidence in Bast AASca which will show its 
relationship to the other Neolithic cultures. 

In a typical Tumbian assembl^e, leaf-shaped points 
worked all over both faces and sometimes of considerable 
aize, are associated with arrow-heads of various types in¬ 
cluding 'tranchet* forms, polished axes, and large and 
rather clumsy implements with resemblances to the so- 
called Spicks’ found in Europe. 

A series of implements from Tumba, the type site, are 
illustrated in this chapter, but neither arrow-heads nor 
polished axes are shown, as the et^lecQOA from vrhich these 
specimens are illustrated (In the British Museum) does 
not include either of these forms. 

A collection of Tumbian material from Kenya is also 
shown for purposes of comparison. It should be noted 
that superhcially some of the leaf-shaped points of the 
Tumbian culture resemble those found in the SciUbay 
culture, but If sn assemblage is found there is no fear of 
any confusion arising from this similafity. 

From the Congo we rum to Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, and there again we find that there is extraordinarily 
little informadon available concerning the Stone Age 



PiC. 20. Hand-au of Chellean typ« &oid Jc«, Baueki Plateau, 
(Cambridge CoUecdoD) 
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cultures, although surface finds as well as discoveries of 
implement in alluvial deposits show that apparently 
various early Stone cultures occur, in addition to 
much Neolithic material. In a paper published by the 
Gwlogical Survey of Nigeria, Mr. J. H. Braunhoir, of the 
British Museum, has described and illustrated specimens 
collected in the Jos district of the Dauchi Plateau, Another 
collection from the same region is in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 

From typological evidence it seems as though several 
stages of the great hand-axe culture arc to be found in 
Nigeria as well as typical Levalloisian material, but on 
typological evidence alone little can be said. Recently the 
British Museum has acquired some very nicely made 
microUihs, suggesting a Wilton type of culture, from Wana, 
near the Bauchi Plateau; these arc apparently the Jirae 
mterohths to be found in Nigeria. There is also a very 
great deal of material—apparently attributable to a Neo¬ 
lithic culture—to be found in Nigeria, Polished axes, as 
well as long stone chisels, are common, and some of them 
apparently were in use long after metal was introduced. 

Members of the Geological Survey of the Gold Coast 
have collected a considerable number of stone implements 
and their collections are housed in that Survey’s head¬ 
quarters in London. No detailed study of the material 
has, so far as I know, been published. 

We have now briefly examined the Stone Age cultures 
found all over Africa, and must pass on to other aspects 
of prehistory in that continent. Before doing so, however, 

It will be convenient if the sum total of what we know is 
summarired in the table which follows. 
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} 4 a}uiliea 
Wet Phaee 

End of Upper PleiatO' 


Elmenteican 


Wilton A 


Wilton B 


f Upper 
Sraithheldj Middle 
* Lower 


Upper Magoaian 


Late StiUbay Lower Magosian 


Upper Aceriao (fr) Lowdr Capaii 


^cillbay 


(The relative chronological sequence 
of these and many other veriaata 
as yet not dear. Some were con¬ 
temporary with each other. Cley 
Grey nay be earh'eai) 


Upper Aierian (a) 

Lower Ateriea 

Developed Levalloiaian (or Mousierian) 


Capaiaa (? contempetafy) 


Howi«eoB*s Poort 
Pietenburg 
Gley Grey 
Moeael-bay 
Maseppe, ftc. 


'Middle 
Stone Age* 
Complex' 


Upper Aurignadsn c 
Upper Aurignactan b 
Upper Aurignacian a 


Lower StiUbay 


Prolo-Stillbay 


Cambuan Pluvial 


Hiatus in the Sequence 


(Although there it no direct evidence it is 
highly possible thst a pure early Levalloiaian 
was also present at this time) 

Hiatus in the Sequence 


Middle [ Paureaoutb 
Lower i 


Lower Aurignneian 


Developed Levalloiaian 


Early Levalloisian 


End of Middle PIrietocene (marhed by great earth movements) 
Basal Aurignacian Pseudo-Stillbsy Nanyukiaa 


Acheulean 6 


Levalloiaian 


Upper Stellenbosch. 
Varbnt B with 
Victoria West cores 
Upper Stellenboeoh 
Variant A without 
Victoria West cores 


(These two may be contemporary divisions of 
the Upper Sldlenboscb evolving side by 
aide from the Middle Srellenboaeh, or 
possibly varianC B is slightly later A 

and denotes an Upper Stellanboech which 
ia being affected by Levalloiaian influences) 
(Will probably require a good deal of sub- 
division: includes assemblages which appear 
to be late Chellean in form and others which 
dbtinctly show Achaulean technique in 
asking) 

(Mainly Chellean fonns, aasocbled in some 
caaos with flakes recalling Clactooian which 
nay represent the pretence ae yet unproved of 
a distincl and separate early fake cu/tara) 


Acheglean % 


Achaulean 


Proro-Aurignadan ? 


Early Levalloiaian 


Achaulean 4 
Acheulein 3 
Achaulean 2 
Acheulaen r 


Sangoan 


Middle Stellenboseb 


Chellean 5 (or Traneitiofial) 
Chellean 4 
Chellean 3. , 

Chellean z 
Chellean x 

Oldowan or pre*Cl^Uean 


Lower Stellenbosch 


Traces of a flake culture 


Developed Kafuan 


First Pluvial 


Traces of s flake coltute 


Pre-Che!lean pebble tools 


Earliest Kafuan 


HOLOCKNS 


Late Acheulean 
Early iichaul can 

Egyptian 'Qaetoniao’ 

Transidonal Chelleo>Aeheulean 


Chelles) 


Kamaatan Pluvbl 


-j--- 

I 

\ 

Pre-Ottllean (not yet found for certain) 

_ \ _ 


Lown 

PLSirroca^ 


Pre*Che]lean? (not yet recorded) 

_\ 


Uvpin 

Plciiitocbns 


MiDDLS 

PLSlSTOCgNS 


Clsctonian? 


Chellean 


Upper Sebiliso 
Middle Sebiiien 


* Prof, van Piet Lowe suggests thst the 'Middle Stone Age' Complex may be even later than I have put It in the table. 


LevalloisUn 


Aterian Lower Sebitiaa 

t / 

Egyptian Mousterian (or developed Levalloiaian) 
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Palnring of a Kudu al the Rock Sheher of XswttuRi, Matopos Hills, 
South Rhodesia. Colour, dark brownish-red 



CHAPTER Vlir 

STONE AGE ART IN AFRICA 


F or many years cave paintiogs and rock engravings, 
which are found in many parts of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, had attracted the attention of both 
travellers and scientists, but there was very little evidence 
which could be used to date any of this art. It was welt 
known that when the European first arrived in South 
Africa the Bushmen were sdll living a Stone Age life, 
using stone implements (probably of Wilton and Smith- 
field type), and it was also known that these Bushmen had 
been in the habit of painting upon the walls of the caves 
and rock shelters which they inhabited. In consequence 
it had become customary in South Africa to describe all 
these rock paintings as 'Bushman paintings' and to ascribe 
them all to a very late date. 

In 1928 Mr. Burkin published an account of bis brief 
survey of the Stone Age in South Africa under the title of 
South Africa’s Past in Stans and Painty and in this book 
he showed for the first time that the cave paintings and 
engravings of South Africa were quite obviously not all 
of the same age, and he suggested that probably some of 
the art was of considerable antiquity. Buridtt pointed out 
that there were a number of quite distinct styles of painting 
to be found in Southern Rhodesia, and that in addition to 
the stylistic di£erences it was very noticeable that the 
different styles were, for tbe most part, carried out in 
different colouring matter. After critically examinlDg a 
number of sites and studying the cases of superposition 
which were found, Burkitc arrived at the foUowii^ con¬ 
clusion concerning the art in Southern Rhodesia. *This 
makes altogether five age periods that can with safety be 
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determined, but it Is perhaps simpler to think in terms 
of three groups; an early pre-dark^Iaret one, a middle 
one composed only of the dark-cJaret series, and a later 
one including the earthy yellow and white series and 
apparently leading up to and consummated in the poly¬ 
chrome series, * 

In 1928, after the South African meeting of the British 
Association, Professor Breuil visited Southern Rliodesia 
and examined the paintings at a number of sites. He con¬ 
siders that the sequence given by Burkitt is incomplete. 
The oldest paintings of all are, according to him, a black 
series; next comes a series usually in white, after which 
are the yellows and reds of Burkitt’s pre-dark-clarct series. 
The suggestion that there is a block series older than all 
the other painciiigs in Southern Rhodesia was confirmed 
by a recent examination by Miss M. Nicol, who noted a 
similar sequence to that given by Professor Breuil. 

At a site called Makumbi and elsewhere, Burkitt found 
that a yellow series of paintings and a bright red one were 
both earlier than the dark claret series, from the point of 
view of superpositions, but the relationship of the bright 
red and the yellow series to each other was not clear- At 
Bambata the yellow series is always under the bright red 
series, showing that it was apparently the older. 

In 1929, a year after Burkitt bad worked out this se¬ 
quence of styles and colours in Southern Rhodesia, 
Armstrong carried out his detailed excavation at Bambata 
cave, and the result of his work, so far as it bears upon the 
question of the art, may be summarized In his own words, 
as follows:^ 

Tn the middle and upper aones numerous specimens of 
raw colouriog roaterial was fDund, consisting of balls and 
fragments of yellow ochre, and pencils, fragments and balls 
‘ See JJl.AJ., voJ- bd, 1933, pp. *51 et seq. 
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of rod and brown haematites and ochres. The pencils were 
pear-shaped or triangular in shape and bvariably showed 
deibite striae of the pointed ends and frequently upon their 
surfaces and edges also, obviously product by rubbing on 
a gritty sur&ce. Several of the brcjten fragments of ochre bear 
similar marks» but the balls of yellow o^re and most of (he 
speamens of red ochre, being softer, have not always retabed 
these striae although their shape is evider^y artiScial and 
upon some specimens there are flat surbees which appear to 
have resulted from use.... A study of the technique of the 
wall pabting shows that it was customary to draw the animals 
and figures flrst in outline, generally with a fairly bold line 
and chat subsequently the b^y was filled in with colour. It 
is clear that the process of fUlbg In was generally done by 
security the rock with the approprbte colour m the manner 
that a child uses crayons... ther^re, strictly speaking, these 
are pastel drawings rather thin paintings. The indicadooi of 
use displayed axe exactly such as would result from these 
processes and 1 have no doubt that in them we have some of 
the actual tods used in produebg the pabtings. This being 
so they provide an Important link between the paintings and 
the artefacts which has hitherto been entirely lacking. 

'Colouring roaterial was distributed consistently in each 
layer of the Upper Bambata zone and down to the centre of 
the middle zone: the lower pieces . , . were at flve feet and 
consisted of yellow balls of ochre.... Red ochre was not found 
lower than 3 ft. 6 inches, and the brown and red hsematites 
were absent after the z fl. 6 inch level, though frequent 
between d inches and 2 ft. d inches. 

‘It will be observed chat the cdouring materials are In a 
stratifled succession of yellow (lowest) red and brown and red, 
and it is significant that this succession is precisely chat of the 
order of superposition of the wall pabtbgs. The oldest 
paintings which are now almost entirely fiided away were 
executed b yellow oebre and for 2 long period this colour 
appears to have been that in sole use.... 

*In view of this dose agreement between stratification of 
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eolouring materUl and th< order of the superposition of the 
paintings, a correlation between the two seems to be reasonably 
justified and the paintings, except foe the latest series, can 
safely be assigned to Middle and Upper Bambara tinus.' 

1 have quoted this report of Armstrong's at length be¬ 
cause of its very great importance. Here we have positive 
evider^ce that the men who were responsible for the earliest 
paintings at fiambata cave (and presumably also at the 
odxer caves where the earliest scries occurs) were the 
makers of the Middle and later stages of culture deacrihod 
by Armstrong as the Bambata culture. Wc have already 
seen that while the Lower Bambata compares more with 
the Proto-Stillbay of East Africa, the Middle and Upper 
stages are the Ilhodedan eqxiivalent of the East and South 
African branches of the Stillbay culture. 

At present we have, unfortunately, very little other evi¬ 
dence upon which we can rely for associating the Stillbay 
culture with the earliest South African art, but at the same 
time it i$ an important fact that the areas where early 
paintings occur are chieBy areas where the so-called 
Middle Stone Age group of cultures are also found, 
j Another important feet in connexion with the evidence 
from Bambata is that the only human skull which as yet 
can be almost certainly associated with the Stillbay culture 
is the Fishhoek skull, feom Peers cave in South Africa. 
This skull, which has been reported upon by Sir Arthur 
Keith, represents an ancestor of the later day Bushmen 
of South Africa. We know that these later Bushmen had 
many of them considerable artistic ability, and it thus is 
possible that most of the art of South Africa and Rhodesia 
is attributable to the Bushman race, although at different 
periods of time. There is no doubt at all that, although 
some of the art is early, other examples are of recent origin, 
for some of the scenes depict domestic animals, such as 
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oxen, and others show whac appear to be Europeans 
wearing hats. 

A number of important works illustrating the cave 
paintings of South Africa and Elhodesia have been pub¬ 
lished and those who wish to get a dear idea of the nature 
of this art cannot do better than consult such works as 
Miss Tongue's Bmhman PffuttingSf Mr. Burkitt’s book 
which has already been mentioned, ‘ and the notes by 
Professor Breuil published after his visit in 1929. 

Recently, too, Professor Leo Frobenius and a party of 
artists have made an extensive study of South African 
art and some of this has been illustrate In Cakiers if Art* 

In the Union of South Africa a very great deal of the 
art is undoubtedly late in time, and the very beautiful 
polychrome paintings which are so common are almost 
certainly to be attributed to the people who made the 
later stages of the Wilton culture; in other words, they are 
. probably the work of the immediate ancestors of the Bush- 
^ men who were in the country at the time of the coming of 
the white men. 

In his examination of the South African paintings 
Professor Breuil came to the conclusion that there are 
‘at least 16 pictorial series*. The first eight of these are 
\J the early and true Stone Age ones, for, but from the ninth 
onwards, the paintings show cattle and also Bantu natives 
and Europeans. This does not mean, however, that they 
were not the work of Bushmen who were still living a rewre 
or less Stone Age life. Only a few of the styles found in 
Southern Rhodesia reoccur, and the earliest black ones 
are missing. The eighth series, which is the last truly 

* Suihmfn PainliTtss. by Helen Tongue, Oxford University Press, 
1909; South Africa's Past tn Slant end Pomf, by M. C. Borkitt, 
Ceenbridge Umversicy Press, 1928. 

* CoAfrrxd’wdrt, Paris. 193:. 
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Stone Age one from Breuil’s point of view, is that charac> 
terized by the best polychrome paintings. 

In a good many cases these polychrome paintings of the 
Union are seen to overlie scmi-obHterated claret coloured 
paintings, su^esting that an older claret series comparable 
to the daret series of Southern Rhodesia is present. Even 
in the polychrome series it is possible to trace several dis¬ 
tinct stages, and the later stages show a marked falling off 
in artistic merit in most cases, thus suggesting that 
degeneration had set in. 

According to Mr. Burkitt a painted scene near Moltcno, 
in which white men with wide-brimmed hats arc figured, 
belongs to this late degenerate period, suggesting that 
by the time the white men came to South Africa the art 
of the Bushmen was already much degenerated. Even if 
this be true, the &ct remains that when Europeans first 
came to South A^ca the Bushmen, who were still really 
J a Scone Age people surviving into modem times, were still 
practising cave art, and it is a great pity that in those early 
days of colonization no one took the trouble to find out 
and record either the methods employed in making these 
paintir^ or the reasons why the painting was done at all. 

The latter question is one on which there* is much 
controversy. Some people hold that all cave art was of a 
. magical and semi-religious nature, and there is a good deal 
^ of evidence to show that some of the art certainly had a 
magical and religious significance. 

It is probable that scenes which show male and female 
j animals in pairs had something to do with fertility rites. 
On the other hand, many scenes seem to be much more 
purely pictorial, and probably the truth is that art was 
practised both for art's sake and also sometimes for magical 
purposes. 

Human beings are very commonly figured :n the South 
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Africsn Rhodesiaa paintings, and usually they are far 
less naturalistically drawn than are the animals in the same 
style. At the same time the artists were often at pains to 
emphasize—almost to the point of caricature—such 
characteristics as steotopygav 

In certain r^oas of South Africa paintings are replaced 
by engravings and, in the words of Burkitt, the 'distribution 
coincides more or Jess with an area rich in dolerite, the 
rock upon which most of the engravings are usually made'. ^ 
Other rocks are sometimes found to have been ei^aved 
as well, and in Southern Rhodesia a few examples of en¬ 
gravings on granite have been found. 

Miss M. Nicol, who recently spent some time examining 
some of the rock*shelters wth paintings in Southern 
Rhodesia, tells me that at one shelter in the Umvukwes 
district, where there were many paintings of the yellow and 
red series, there are also some ei^ravings which include 
a zebra and several other animals. Unfortunately the 
ei^ravings and paintings were upon different parts of the 
rock surface, so that there was no way of determining 
their relative ages. 

In the engravii^ of South Africa a number of distinct 
styles have been noted, and Bxirkitr divides the engravings 
into four groups of different ages. In the oldest group he 
places ei^ravings which show ‘a fine incised outlir^’ while 
the bodies of the animals are 'filled in with fine lines more 
or less parallel to this outline'. 

In the second group the figures of the animals ate 'made 
by a pocking technique without any definite outline; 
sometimes there is merely an outline formed by a more 
or less wide band of coarse pockings; sometimes the whole 
of the body of the animal, sometimes the head and neck 
only, are covered with pock-marks’. 

In both of these series the surface of the rock upon 
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which the engravings have been made often shows chat it 
has weathered very considerably since the artists were at 
work, thus suggesting that they are far from being very 
recent. Because of this weathering, too, the figures of 
these two series are often comparatively hard to see. 

At the very well-known site called Afvallingskop near 
Koffie/ontein in the Orange Free State, Miss Nicol 
discovered last year a particularly interesting figure (be¬ 
longing to the second series) which had apparently been 
overlooked by previous workers os it docs not seem to 
have been recorded, This remarkable figure is repro¬ 
duced in this chapter for the first time. It represents 
a man wearing a pair of antelope horns on his head 
and with a long tail like a lion’s. Such human figures in 
'fenQr dress’, although by no means unknown, are rare in 
Stone Age art. One of the classic examples is tlic ‘masked 
man’ or 'sorcerer' from Trois Frdres in the South of 
France, and there are also two or three paintings of 
masked men among the published material from South 
Africa. 

In her beautifully illustrated work on The Rack en¬ 
graving of Griqualand West and Bechuanalatid, South 
Africa, Miss M, ‘Wilcnan shows one masked man with 
the comment, ‘Man, masked, with a tail, a very unusual 
representation’. 

Both engraved, the masked man found by Miss Nicol 
and that published by Miss Wilman, are noticeable for 
having a line cutting across the penis, the significance of 
which is not at all clear. 

Similar lines cutting across tJie penis are to be found in 
some of the painted represenutions of men both in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union, suggesting that some 
definite significance must have been attached to this sign, 
and also suggesting that some of the paintings and en- 
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gravings were the work of the same race, or at least 
people with a similar custom. 

Describing the third series of engravings, Burkitt says 
that it is 

'the most important and most frequeody seen of all, and 
judging from the ^ct that the patina {or weathering of the 
engraved surfaces), is sometimes fairly deep and sometimes 
very slight, it must have lasted through a long period of time. 
... Engravings of this series show a clear outline, the body of 
the animal being, as it were, deeply rubbed all over. That 
this “rubbing” was done with a fine punch making a minute 
pocking all ever the surface seems to me to be proved by the 
^ct that definite pock*marks can occasionally be made out.’ 

The 6nal series of engravings noted by Burkitt is not 
of importance to us as they arc made with a metal knife 
and do not belong to the Stone Age at all 

In addition to the four series noted by Burkitt and 
summariaed above, we may add a fifth, which in style of 
drawing as wcU as in technique is quite distinct. The 
figures of this series are very ^nt indeed, and apparently 
very old; they underlie figures belonging to senes one and 
two and are certainly older. The animals are represented 
by a simple incised outline only. It might be argued that 
t^e were unfinished examples of Burkitt’s first series, 
but this idea is negatived by the fact that the artistic style 
is quite distinct and much more naturalistic. Professor 
Breuil places these in a group by themselves and regards 
them as the oldest, this view being confirmed by further 
discoveries made by Miss Nicol. 

One of the most striking differences between the Stone 
Age art of South Ainca and of Europe is the fact that in 
the latter there are very many examples of beautiful en¬ 
gravings upon smaJl atones, and upon rough pieces of bone 
and antler, as well as upon artefacts made of bone and 
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aQtler aod ivory, while in South Africa the finding of 
engraved or painted objects actually in the archaeological 
deposits is very rare indeed. The most notable exception 
to this in South Africa is to be found in connexion with 
burials of the ‘Strand-Ioopers’ or shell-mound peoples. 
In several instances burials belonging to these people have 
revealed upon excavation the iiUcrcsting fact that the 
bodies had large flat pebbles and broken stone mortars 
placed upon them at burial, and that upon thcae stones 
were painted conventionalixed human and animal forms. 

The summary of Stone Age art in South Africa and 
Rhodesia which I have given above is very incomplete, 
chiefly because I have not seen more than a very few 
examples of this art myself, and I do not feel qualified 
to give more than a brief summary based upon what I 
have read. 

From South Africa we must now go northwards to 
East Africa and thence to North Africa. 

The first discovery of any form of cave art in East 
Africa seems to have been made in 1908 by some mis¬ 
sionaries woriring at Buanja, near Bukoba on ilie western 
shores of Victoria Nyanza. Some rock-sJxelters were 
found in which there were numerous conventionalized 
human figures in red. These were shown to the members 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg *8 sdentific expedition in 
June of that year, and were subsequently described by 
the ethnologist of the Expedition, Dr. Cxekanowaki. 

So far as I know, no further discovery was made until 
after the War, when in 1923 Mr. F. B. Bagshawe pub¬ 
lished a note in M<n under the heading 0/ ‘Rock Paintings 
of the Kangeju Bushmen, Tanganyika Territory’, in which 
he described some paintings from the area lying to the 
west of Lake Eyassi. 

Following this in 1929 Mr. T. A. M. Nash published 
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The R©ek Shelter at Kisese in I'anganyika Territory, where some 0/ the cave.palntings were 
found. The rhinocero$e« in Fig. 26 and the antelopes in Plate ^ III are from this site 
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a short paper m the yoamd of the Hoyal Anthropol^ieal 
InstUute in which he gave an illustrated account of some 
paintings found on the walls of rock-shelters in the 
Kondoa Irangi province of Tanganyika Territory. 
Describing them, Nash says: ‘Most of them are in a rather 
bad state of preservation and in many of the places where 
they have been kept in the best condition they are spoilt by 
the jumble and chaos of drawing superimposed upon 
diawftg. The pigment used in every case U red, sometimes 
of rather an orange colour and sometimes purplish.* In 
other words, Nash had found a site where there were a 
number of superpositions and where several differem 
coloured pigments had been used. 

On our way by lorry to South Africa in 1929 my com¬ 
panions and I called on Mr. Nash, and he very kindly took 
us to see some of his sites and also told us how to get to 
others. Although we had no time to do aoy detailed work 
it was perfectly obvious that there were a number of 
different styles represented and that a great deal of careful 
study would be necessary to elucidate the sequence of the 
styles, and I made a resolution that I would revisit the 
area at some future occasion and spend some time on this 
fascinating worit. In 1935 the opportunity came, and I 
spent two weeks making a preliminaty examination, the 
results of which wiU be given in brief presently. Besides 
re-examining Nash’s sites we located several others, and 
were thus able to get some idea of the sequence of the 
styles by checking off one site with another. 

In 1931 Mr. A. R. Culvrick published a paper in the 
Journal of the Anikropolo^al Imtitute on some more 
paintings from Central Tanganyika. In this paper he 
pointed out that the superpositions in the examples which 
be had found gave the following results- ‘We have the 
line drawings as the earliest series, the paintings in plain 
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colour as the most recent, while those with a dark culture 
occupy an intermediate position.’ Unfortunately, at the 
sites found by Culwick no complete line-drawing of an 
animal remains; in other words, the oldest series seen by 
him was already very nearly obliterated. 

In none of the cases from East Africa deed above is 
there any proof that the paintings described belong to the 
Stone Age, but I have little doubt that some of the earlier 
ones figured by Nash and Culwick were painted by a 
Stone Age people. The more recent ones, however, are 
almost certainly very much later and are possiljly the work 
of comparatively recent Bantu iribes. 

A detailed account of the results of the work which I did 
in 1935 will be published elsewhere, but a sumniary must 
be given here as it gives a more complete idea of the 
sequence of styles than anything previously published 
from East Africa, and makes a very interesting comparison 
with some of the Rhodesian and South African art. 

Seven different sites were carefully examined, and be¬ 
tween them they yielded the following sequence of styles: 

(j) The earliest to be found are figures of animals in. red 
and in every case the whole figure is coloured, except for 
the face, which is drawn in thick outline only and the 
middle left blank. Where the animal had a mane it is 
shown by a series of short dashes. 

(z) Very curious human figures in an unusual purple 
colour, rather badly drawn animals in the same purple, 
and large areas of concentric rings of dots apparently 
drawn with the hnger tip dipped in the colouring material. 

(Note: the relationship of (i) and (2) is not absolutely 
clear, but both groups are older than any of the others, 
which, in all cases of superposition, are over them). 

(3) A number of figures in which ostriches and giraffes 
predominate, drawn in outline in a purplish red; the 



PLATE VII 


Ttacing cavc-paintinjr* at Chck« Hock Sh»lt«c in Tanganyika 
T«xritcry. Note: Tha white surrounding some of Che paint¬ 
ings had been applied by a previous visitor Co enable him to 
take photographs. Parc of the frieze shown in the froocis- 
piece is seen here 






PLATE Vni 



Paintings pf sntalopes (?) in style i nt Kisese Rock Shelter^ Tanganyika Territory 
(from a (racing). Reduced to ^ (approx.) 


PLATE IX 



Group of human ficurua and nn vicphant (?) surmundvd by 
interrupted iinea, at Chvkc Rouk Shelter, 'I'antfunyikn 'l‘vrri- 
tory. Theac paintings arc in style 7 (from n traeing] 
Reduced to I (approx.) 
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technique of applyiBg the colouring material was di^erent 
from that in style (5) (in which also the drawings are even 
more naturalistic) but at the same time style (3) seems to 
be related to (5) and is probably only a little earlier than it. 

(4) A few very indistinct black outliTie^ligures are always 
under style (5) and seem to come in here. They may 
possibly belong to style (3), but the difference in colour 
as well as an improvement in style sug|eats that they 
should be classed alone. 

(5) In this style the art is at its best. Figures of animals 
are drawn in outline with very thin lines of paint. The 
animals are very naturalistic and details such as sex 
organs, manes, &c., are very carefully shown. The colour 
used is a claret-red. 

(6) Some curious yellow and orange human figures and 
animals rather badly drawn are found overlying animals 
in style (5) and underlying style (7) so that they are 
placed here. They are comparatively rare, and not to be 
confused with the much later orange and yellow figures. 

(7) This style consists of animals in a dark claret-red 
colour in which the whole body is coloured. The animals 
are sufficiently naturalistic to be easily recognizable, but 
the detail Is not good. Sex organs axe not shown, nor are 
the manes of giraffes, 4 cc. Animals in this style are 
common. There are a few human figures whl^ may 
belong to this group but which were not found under 
conditions which gave any direct proof of this. 

(8) Overlying style (7) at several sites are animals drawn 
In a thick red outline. These animals are not nearly as 
naturalistic as those of stage ($), and the commonest 
animals figured are elephants. In one case an elephant 
in this style is nearly 10 feet long and 5 feet high. The 
svrinkles on the trunks of the elephants are always carefully 
shown, although Little attention Is paid to other details. 
















(from Kiicat Rock*Shelter No. a). Reduced to 1 (appro*.) 
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(9) A scries of animals drawn in outline in a brick-red 
colour. Very stiff and conventionalized drawing quite 
unlike any of the earlier outline styles. Often the tails of 
animals are omitted. 

(10) A series of very curious orange human figures and 
badly drawn animals in solid colour. 

(12) Figures in a dirty yellow and dirty white, apparently 
very recent indeed, including white hands. 

(12) Orange coloured lines and hands. 

(13) Black human figures very conventionalized indeed. 
The last throe groups are very recent and arc probably not 
of Stone Age date at all. In addition to this scries of 
thirteen distinct superimposed styles, several other styles 
were noted, but no evidence was found to show wlicro In 
the sequence they belonged. A great deal more work 
remains to be done, and this it Is intended to do if pos¬ 
sible during the next season’s work. 

At present we have no positive evidence at all that any of 
the paintings are the work of Stone Age man, although 
on analogy with Rhodesia and South Africa it seems cer¬ 
tain that the earlier ones are. Excavations will have to be 
carried out before positive proof can be obtained. It may 
be mentioned, however, that a Wilton culture certainly 
occurs in the top deposits of these shelters, and that there 
is evidence also of the presence in the district of a Stillbay 
culture. Until further work has been carried out no more 
than this can be said about prehistoric art in East Africa. 

From East Africa we turn to North Africa, where there 
are a number of recorded sites with engravings or paint¬ 
ings. Of these, however, the vast majority are apparently 
of very recent origin from the prehistorian's point of view, 
and belong at the earliest to the Neolithic period, for they 
frequently include domestic animals, such as cattle. There 
are, however, a few sites where the available evidence sug- 
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gesu that we are dealing with an art which belongs to a 
more remote period. One of the most important of these 
sites is Djebel Owenat in the Lybian desert, an account 
of which was given by Prince Kemal el Dine and Professor 
Breuil in 1928. According to Breuil the engravings at 
Djebel Owenat can be divided into a number of distinct 
styles of different periods, Concerning the earliest of 
these Breuil says 

*The oldest layer (of engravings) is of exactly the same style 
as the best rock^ngravings of South Africa. It is impossible 
to distinguish any differeace between the giraffes and ostriches 
of the two groups, which ore in a recnarkably good naturalistic 
style. The latter belong, according to the latest investigations, 
to a comparatively old geological period ... and are associated 
with implements much older than the microliths of the Strand- 
loopers and Bushmen, It Is thus probable that the oldeat 
group (at Bjebel Owenat) can be asaigoed to a hunting people 
of the Upper Palaeolithic period.’ 

Subsequent to the work done by Prince Kemal el Dine, 
Djebel Owenat was visited by Count Almassy, who found 
a number of other sites, Including several shelters, with 
magnificenC paintings as distinct from engravings, These 
have not yet been published In detail, but they were par¬ 
tially illustrated in the IlltatraUd London Nem. 

From the number of shelters with engravings and paint¬ 
ings at Djebel Owenat it is almost certain that If a careful 
and detailed scientific investigation was carried out there, 
we should learn a great deal about the culture stages of the 
people who were responsible for this art, but at present we 
have only indirect evidence—such as the fact that many of 
the animals represented are now no longer present in the 
area or are altogether extinct—to help us in dating this art. 

’ A free mnsUtion from chs original In the ardcle in Rtvue 
SeitnlifiqM, 1928 . 
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Among other cngrawngs which can be assigned without 
question to the Slone Age period in NorA Africa are 
many which were found at sites in South Oran. These have 
been described by Flamand, Frobenius, and Obermaier. 
'Hiere are two main groups of engravings In thU region, 
an early one in which extinct animals and animals that 
no longer are found in North Africa occur, and a much 
later group where the engravings are associated with 
inscriptions. The latter do not concern us here. Among 
the best'knowA sites where engravings of the earlier group 
occur is Ksai-el-Amar, where there are magnificent cn^ 
gravings of gigantic buflaloes of the Bubalus group, and 
also of a rhinoceros, while other sites clearly sliow lions, 
elephants, and giraffes. 

At one or two sites in North Africa a few small frag¬ 
ments of decorated ostrich egg-shell and other material 
have been found in situ in deposits containing human 
cultures. The most important of these is probably the 
painted and engraved fragment of an ostrich egg-shell cup 
found by Dr. Clergeau at El Mengoub. This was associated 
with a Capsian culture and it comes from a region where 
the walls of many roci-shelcers show engravings. The 
animal represented on the egg-sheU j$ a bovid and it was 
engraved in outline first and then covered with a red 
colouring material. On the waDs of some of the rock- 
shelters of the region are similar engravings associated 
with colouring material so that this gives strong suggestive 
evidence that these engravings are also of Capsian origin. 

Apart from this there is very little evidence in North 
Africa which tells us who the artists were, or what their 
stage of cultures was, and therefore, as in ^ case of East 
Africa, we can only say that a great deal more very careful 
scientific work needs to be carried out. Looking at the 
Stone Age art of Africa as a whole, we find that the vast 
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majority of it can only be assigned to the Stone Age on 
very general grounds, and it is only a few sites such as 
Bambata which have yielded positive evidence which. links 
certain artistic styles with deBnlte cultural horizons. 

One very big problem emerges from the study, and that 
is whether any real connexion can be said to exist between 
the Stone Age art of Europe and AMca. Many people 
believe that there is a direct connexion, and all kinds of 
supporting arguments have been put forward. The early 
Stone Age art of Europe was the work of the races that 
made the Aurignacian and Magdalenian cultures, and art 
appears in South Africa for the first time just when 
Aurignacian (or so-called Neanthropic) influences are first 
noted. Zn this connexion Armstrong wrote: 

Tt is noteworthy that the horizon upon which colouring 
material first occurred and which presumably marks the 
beginning of arc In Southern Rhodesia, is the point ac which 
a distiQCt improvement in the technique of burins was noticed 
and from which horizon upwards they were increasingly 
abundant. It is probable tl^t the incoming of art and the 
improvement In burins were alike due to a new wave of 
Keanihropic people or ioHuence fmm the north. If this 
correlation between the cave paintings and the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic culture of South Africa is reliable, as I believe it to be, 
it provided a further and highly important litik between it and 
the Upper Aurignacian of Europe, and supports the evidence 
for a common origin for both in the region of the Sahara of 
North Africa.’ 

While 1 do not deny that the earlier Stone Age art of 
Africa and Europe may have a common source, 1 must 
say that I am more inclined to regard it as due to a quite 
independent growth of artistic ideas in the different 
regions. This will be further discussed in the concluding 
chapter of this book. 


M 





CHAPTER IX 

STONE AGE MAN IN AFRICA 

r j our esamination of the Stone Age cultures which 
have been found all over Africa, we have seen that 
assemblages of implements belonging to the great hand- 
axe culture art very common over a great part of the 
continent, and in particular In South and East Africa as 
well as parts of North Africa. On the other hand, we have 
also seen that it is but rarely that associated fossil remains 
of animals have been found with this culture. This fact 
suggests that at many of the sites where implements of 
the Chelleo-Acheulean hand-axe culture have been found 
the necessary conditions for the fdssilization and preserva¬ 
tion of bone do not occur, In view of this it is hardly 
surprising that human remains representing the makers 
of this great culture in Africa are so little known. 

Before we pass on to a discussion of such fragmentary 
remains as are claimed to be representative of the race 
that nsade the hand-axe culture, let us briefly consider 
if there is any evidence which will show us what sort of 
human type we might expect to rind. 

In examining the fauna which is associated with the 
hand-axe culture, two important facts emerged. We found 
that many species of animals, which In other parts of the 
world had (Qsappeared from the face of the earth before 
the Pleistocene period, had continued to live in Africa 
for a long time and that many of them did not become 
extinct until the end of the Middle Pleistocene. We also 
found that there was abundant evidence that many of iht 
sptcies iohUh are still livm^ in Africa were already 

present in a fully evolved form in Middle Pleistocene 
times, and even a few which show no evolutionary change 
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since the bcfinning of the Pleistocene. In other words, 
in many species there is no evidence that since the Middie 
Pleistocene period any marked evolutionary changes have 
occurred^ and the chief thii^ that can be said about the 
Pleistocene period is that it has witnessed the decay and 
extinction of many earlier types, rather than the birth of 
new ones. This is in accordance with the evidence from 
other parts of the world, and there is vecy little reason to 
think that, apart from certain domestic animals, any really 
new animals have been evolved since the beginnir^ of 
the Middle Pleistocene period, the whole of which, 
hgkaUy speakitig, has only occupied a very brief period of 
time. 

If this is true, then upon theoretical evidence we may 
conclude chat man as >ve know him to-day, man of the 
species Homo sopi&ns, was probably also fully evolved 
pkyskdly by the beginning of the Middle Pleistocene 
period, unless man has been the one great exception to 
the general rule of evolution. 

We know, of course, that in different pans of the world, 
in deposits which belong to the Lower and Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene periods, fossil remains have been found which do not 
represent the species Homo sapiem or even the genus 
Homo. Among such fossils are the famous skulls from 
Choukoutien near Peking, the Piltdown skull from Sussex, 
and the skull from Trinil, in Java. We also know that 
even during the later stages of the Pleistocene a human 
^e which is quite distinct from Homo sopiem was still 
living in southern Europe and in Palestine, a human type 
known to science as Homo NemdtrthaJeTisis^ Nothing In any 
of these discoveries of aon-Homo sapiens types, which were 
present at different stages of the Pleistocene period but 
which have now become extinct, is in the least at variance 
With what we know about other types of mammals, nor 
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does it in the least invalidate the theoretical belief that 
the spedes Homo sapiens was probably evolved during the 
early part of the Pleistocene period, and that by Middle 
Pleistocene times, at latest, his physical evolution as a 
spedes was complete. The break-up of a spedes into 
geographical races or sub-spedes is, of course, a quite 
different thing, and has been going on all through Pleisto¬ 
cene times and is, in fact, still In process. 

If we accept as a theory the probability that the species 
Homo sapiens was fully evolved by the Middle Pleistocene 
period we have to ask oursdves with what culture he was 
assodated. We know that during the Middle Pldsfoccoc 
there were two distinct major culture complexes. One of 
these was that which we have called the Chelleo-Acheulcan 
hand-axe culture, and the other the Clactonian-Lcval* 
loisian complex, which subsequently gave rise to the 
Mousterian and developed Levallcisian. Now we know 
from discoveries in Europe and Palestine that the makers of 
the developed Levalioisian and Mousterian cultures—which 
were derived from the CUctonian-l/evslloisian culture 
complex—were menofthcNegtidershalspedes. This being 
so, if we believe theoretically that the species Homo sapitnsi 
was in existence in Middle Pleistocene times, we are forced) -^-v 
to the condusion that ix all probability men of the species { I . 

wereresponsible for the greathand-axeculfure. / ' 

There is another line of argument that also very strongly 
suggests that the spedes Homo sapions must have been 
fully evolved at least in Middle Pleistocene times. In 
depodts which we know to be of Upper Pleistocene age 
human remains of various races of Homo sapiens have been 
found in very many parts of the world, from Australia to 
Ei^Iand and from South Africa to Central Europe. In 
order to account for such a wide distribution of the spedes 
during the later part of the Pleistocene, and for the great 
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amount of subdivision into distinct racial variants of the 
species, it is absolutely necessary to postulate that the 
species itself had become fully evolved at a considerably 
earlier period. 

I have discussed at some length the theoretical aspecu 
of the probability (I m^ht almost say, theoretical cer¬ 
tainty) * that Homo sapiens was fully evolved by Middle 
Pleistocene omes, because there are still a great number 
of people who are so strongly imbued with the old idea 
that Homo sapiens is a new and recent evolution-^ view 
that has no theoretical justification whatevei'—that they 
think of any reported discovery of remains of Homo 
sapiens in Middle Pleistocene deposits as ‘startling' and 
'revolutionary', and are consequently greatly prejudiced 
against its acceptance. 

In 1932 the East African Archaeological Expedition 
discovered some fragments of skulls of Homo s^iens type 
in old lake beds which conrain fossil animal remains which 
are typical of the Middle Pleistocene of Africa, and in the 
same deposits were found a few hand-axes of the great 
Chellco-Achculean culture. To me, as leader of that 
Expedition, the evidence is quite clear. These fragments 
of Homo sapiens skull represent men of that species who 
were living in Middle Pleistocene times. Professor 
Boswell and others, however, are not yet satisfied as to 
the age and associations of these discoveries, and in conse¬ 
quence they place the Kanjera human finds in what they 
term 'the suspense account’. As the whole evidence will 
probably be rediscussed soon at a conference, I do not pro¬ 
pose to say more about a matter that is sub judue^ but if 

’ If th« th«ory of evolution is true, >t h oT^ouible to expUia lh« 
wide di«rnburion of race* of Home sepknt io Upper Fleatoceoc timee 
without postulating the edstence of cbe species. st^iem in 
Middle Pleistoeeae tins. 
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the findings of that conference are available in time they 

will be given in an appendix to this book. 

The question of the age of the small fragment of human 
mandible found at Kanam in 1932 is also at present mb 
judice, but I, personally, am entirely satisfied that it repre¬ 
sents the type of man who was livli^ in East Africa during 
Lower Pleistocene times and that it represents a form 
ancestral to Homo sc^iens. 

In South Africa some confirmation of the association 
of man of Homo sapiens type with the hand-axe culture 
has been found, but I am not aware that any detailed 
evidence has yet been made available to the world. 

Professor Dreyer, in 0 letter to Naburs in April 1935, 
states that he has found fragments of a human skuQ, 
which represent the same type of man as my Kanjera 
Rian» in association with the Upper Stellenbosch culture. 
He says inter alia'. ‘Here then, we have perfect harmony 
between South and East Africa except that Leakey, dealing 
with massive deposits from large volumes of water, may 
perhaps be overestimating the age of those deposits.' 
Professor Dreyer, arguing in a manoer which is most 
unconvincing to any one with geological knowledge, holds 
that the Upper Stellenbosch culture in South Africa 
belongs to a period only just before 'Recent' times. The 
evidence that has been put forward in Chapter V, however, 
shows that the view does not fit in with the available 
geological and faunal evidence, which suggests that the 
Upper Stellenbosch culture of South Africa belongs rather 
to the closing stages of the Middle Pleistocene. 

In addition to the reported discovery of a fragmentaty 
human skull with a late stage of the hand-axe culture, 
South Africa has provided us with a number of other 
discoveries of remains of the men of different periods of 
the Stone Age. 
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Unfortunately, not all of these finds are well docu* 
rnented. In 1913 parts of a human akuH, including most 
of the top of the skull and a fragment of the jaw, were 
found at Boskop in the Transvaal during the cutting of 
a drainage trench on the farm of a Mr. Botha. The 
Boskop skull was associated with some dakea which, at 
the time, were regarded as of ‘crude Mousterian work¬ 
manship’. The skull is that of a very large man, and Sir 
Arthur Keith has pointed out that its affinities are with 
the skulls of Bushmen and also with the skulls of ’the 
Strand -1 oopcrs’ who were responsible for the shell- 
mounds of South Africa at the end of the Stone Age. 

The evidence seems to surest that the Boskop man was 
the maker of one of the many cultural variations which 
are included in the ’Middle Stone Age complex’ of South 
Africa, but such an association is not absolutely proved. 

At Tzitzikama, on the coast of South Africa about 
too miles west of Port Elizabeth, Mr. Fitzsimons dis¬ 
covered in 1921 a series of cave-deposits which contained 
human remains as well as stone implements. The skulls 
found here represent the same racial type as the Boskop 
man, and the culture, so far as 1 can determine it on the 
basis of the illustrated material, belor^ to one of the 
variadong of the ’Middle Stone ^e complex’, thus con¬ 
firming the evidence which the Boskop find suggested 
to us. 

Another important find of human remains associated 
with tools which belong to one of the many variations of 
the ’Middle Stone Age complex’ is the skull and partial 
skeleton from the Springbok Flats not far from Pretoria. 
1 had the privilege of examining this skull for a short 
time at Pretoria Museum in 1929, and it seemed to me 
to resemble closely some of the skulls wldch in East 
Africa are associated with the Elmenteitan culture. 
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AItho\igh there were no implements found in direct con¬ 
tact with the Springbok Flats skuU many implements were 
nearby, and there is little doubt that the implements and 
the human bones are of approximately the same date. 
This view is strei^thened by the feet that bones of the 
giant extinct buffalo, Bubahis baineiy were found with the 
human bones, and this animal is known to have been 
contemporary with the 'Middle Stone Age culture 
complex’. 

Early in 1929 Professor Drcnnan was fortunate enough 
to discover some human skull fragments at a sand-pit at 
Cape Flats. These fragments were not found w situ hut 
had been brought to light by those who were engsg^d 
in exploitii^ the sand-pit for commercial purposes. In 
spite of the absence of direct evidence, the condition of 
the bones, the colour which they were stained, and the 
adhering soil are regarded by him as pointing to the fact 
that they had been derived from the lower deposits ex¬ 
posed in the wall of the pit and not from the top modern 
sands. 

One of the two skuUs from this site resembles in many 
ways that from Springbok Flats and, like the latter, recalls 
some of the skulls found with the Elmenteitan culture in 
Kenya, The other skull apparently represented a modem 
type of Bushman. According to some of the reports the 
implements found at this site were of two distinct types, 
some of them recalling the culture found in the late abell- 
mounds and others recalling one of the ‘Middle Stone 
Age cultures’. This Cape Flats skull is regarded by South 
African anatomists as representing what they call the 
‘Australoid’ prehistoric race of South Africa, and Pro¬ 
fessor Broom believes that even in certain living South 
African tribes he can detect ‘Australoid’ characteristics, 
but 1 do not think the description is a good one. 
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Another skull which is attributed to one of the 'Middle 
Stone Afc cultures’ is the Fishhoek skuU» which is said 
to be definitely associated with the StiJlbay culture. This 
skull was found by Mr. Peers during the excavation of a 
rock-shelter, which yielded a series of occupational levels 
with different Stone Age cultures. 

If the attnbution of the Fishhoek skull to the Stillbay 
culture is correct, it is very interesting indeed, and I see no 
reason for doubting the evidence for the excavations were 
carried out very carefully, and the skull was found in situ. 

The Fishhoek skull, which is quite complete, has many 
very close resemblances to tlic skulls of modem Bushmen, 
but is bigger and more robust, and represents just such 
a stage through which we should expect the Bushman races 
to have passed. We have already seen in the last chapter 
that the modem Bushmen of a few hundred years ago were 
artists, and also we have seen that the evidence of the 
Bambata Cave in Southern Rhodesia points to the fact that 
the earlier paintings were the work of a race who had a 
culture very closely resembling the Stlilbay culture. The 
Fishhoek skull, therefore, adds a link to the chain of 
evidence and suggests that, of the various prehistoric 
South Afncan races, It was those of the Bushman stock 
who were reaporisible for much of the art. 

In addition to the skulls mentioned above from South 
Africa, there are a good many others concerning which 
1 have, unfortunately, no data. Most of them, however, so 
far as can be judged from references, have been found in 
association with ^e very late Stone Age cultures, such as 
the Wilton and the shell-mound cultures. 

Farther north in Northern Rhodesia we come to the 
site of the most-discussed prehistoric skull yet found in 
Africa, the Broken Hill skull. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that there is so little 
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accurate evidence available in connexion with this skull, 
for, unlike any other skulls found so far in the African 
continent, it docs not belong to the species Homo sapioTis, 
but is more closely related to the Neanderthal stock found 
in Europe, although it is different in certain important 
characters. 

The Broken Hill skull was found in 1921 by a Swiss 
workman called Zwiglar during the course of mining 
operations at the mine after which the skull is named. 
The hill, or kopje, where the mining operations were being 
carried out, had in it a great cave which was filled up 
with vast quantities of broken bones and stone imple¬ 
ments. These cave-deposits had become completely im¬ 
pregnated with sine and lead salts, and, in consequence, 
the deposits were being treated as ore and smelted. 

Mining had been in process for very many years and, 
as long as fourteen years before the dbeovery of the skull 
was reported, a ge^ogist, Mr. F. P. Mennel, who had 
visited the mine In connexion with his professional duties, 
had called attention to the fact that these cave-deposits 
at Broken Hill were full of Stone Age man's implements. 
He recorded that there were at least four distinct occupa¬ 
tional levels of the site and that the deposits had 'ac¬ 
cumulated during alternate occupations of the original 
cave by animals and human beings, with intervening 
periods when the cave was untenanted owing probably 
to floodii^ with water’.* 

From 1907 to 1921 no further news of the Broken Hill 
cave reached the world, although mining operations con¬ 
tinued, and when Zwiglar made his great discovery the 
work had reached a low level, and it was not in the upper 
but in the lower part of the deposits that the skull was 

' *Aa Africui occurrence of Pcsul Mammalit ascodeird with 
Stone impJemeote^ Geci., Mtj 19^7, p. 443, b? P. P. Mennet. 
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found. It is quite certain that there were many animal 
bones found at the same level as the skull, and we can 
presume that stone implements were also present, but 
none of these were recovered, It was unfortunate that, 
while the upper part of the cave deposits was impregnated 
with zinc, the lower part was chiefly impr^inated with 
lead. As a result the material dug hx)m the upper de^ 
posits was, for the time being, placed in enormous dumps 
not far from the mine (these dumps had still not been 
touched in 1959 when I visited the site), while the lower 
deposits with their lead salts were put straight into trucks 
and taken to be smelted, for at that time it was chiefly 
the lead from Broken Hill mine which was being worked, 
and the zinc ores were being dumped for future work- 

AJthough a good many fossil animal bones were sent 
to England with the skull, and although these were 
reported to have been associated with the skull, evidence 
collected by Dr. Hrdlicka and others tends to show that 
these animal remans come from the upper deposits, 
while the skull was from lower down. 

The fossil animal bones which were sent to England 
for examination represented, almost entirely, species 
which are still living to*day, but there is no positive 
evidence to show whether the fauna actually found with 
the skull (and subsequently smelted for its lead content) 
was also mainly composed of living species, or whether 
it had many extinct forms. 

Although we have, therefore, to face the fact that the 
age of the Broken Hill skull is uncertain, it is of very great 
interest because of its resemblances and relation^p to 
the Neanderthal species of Europe and western Asia. We 
know that in Europe the Neanderthal species is associated 
with the group of cultures which includes the Mousterisn 
and the Levalloisian, and we know that in Africa culCurea 
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which can be referred to this group on typologicaJ grounds 
are present, and it is more than likely that men of the 
type represented by the Broken Hill skull were the makers 
of the earlier Levalloisian types of culture in Africa. 
Sooner or later another site like the Broken Hill cave is 
sure to be found, and the evidence which was lost at that 
site will become available once more. 

Going northwards ftom Rhodesia we come again to 
East Africa, which, as we saw at the beginning of this 
chapter, has yielded some fragmentary human remains, 
for which 1 claim an early date but which are at present 
subjudice. In addition to these controversial finds, human 
remains have been found at a number of other sices in 
association with the later stages of the Stone Age of East 
Africa.' 

At Gamble’s Cave at Elmenteita parts of five skulls 
and skeletons were found in association with phase c of 
the Upper Kenya Aurignacian. Two of these were in 
a reasonably complete condition. They were tall, heavily 
built indiWduals, with la^ skulla and straight faces 
instead of the prognathous Ssces of ^ical negroes, and 
in other characters, too, they can be regarded as ‘non- 
negroid* although there are some features, such as the 
shape of the for^ead, in which these skulls resemble the 
negro rather than any other racial type. 

These makers of the last stage of Axirignacian culture 
in Kenya were buried in an ultra-contracted position in 
the rock-shelter in which they lived, and their bodies were 
covered in red ochre before being buried, suggesting that 
the colour red had some ceremonial significance. 

In 19x3 Professor Reck had discovered a human 
skeleton at Oldoway, which had also been buried in the 

' Fm a deisilad sccounc of the Bost African human rtouliu lee 
Tht Stont Ag€ Rnca of Kenya, 1^5, L. S. B. Leakey. 
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contracted position. This Oldoway skeleton was at first 
thought to be *« situ in Bed II at Oldoway, and to come 
from a horizon which has since yielded Chdlean types of 
implement. The skeleton lay in deposits of Bed II and 
was overlain by a layer of red material which was thought 
to represent undisturbed Bed III, Subsequent work haa 
shown that this overlying red materia! was wt undisturbed 
Bed III, but w'as a mixture of Bed III deposits with other 
later deposits, and evidence was obtained that the Oldo¬ 
way man was really the contemporary of a late stage of 
the Aurignacian culture, and that he had been buried into 
Bed II and then covered over with red material of Bed III 
mixed with later deposits, The red material which 
covered the burial site of the Oldow^ skeleton may have 
been formed by natural agencies in the form of a hill-wash, 
or possibly it represents material brought by the men of 
the period and put over the burial for ceremonial purposes 
in the same way that the Aurignacian skeletons at Gamble’s 
Cave were covered with red ochre. 

The Oldow^ skull is of the same physical type as the 
Gamble's Cave skulls and represents a race that was not 
negro > but had some negroid affinities. 

Associated with the Elmenteltan culture of East Africa, 
over twenty human skulls have been found. They represent 
a decidedly mixed race in which some individuals have a 
close resemblance to the makers of the late Kenya Aurigna¬ 
cian culture, while others are much more like the human 
type which in South Africa is represented by the Springbok 
^ats skull. While most of these makers of the Elmenteltan 

' Wheo w« tay chM s nee ^hich repr«s«B(ed hf fossil skuUt 
wss not negro, we do not recesssrily mean that the skin colour was 
not dtrk. We ctanot tell. Whet we mesn is thst the skulls are not 
of the form which is typical of true negroes to-day. It must also be 
remembered that there are dark-skinned races in Africa even to-day 
that have non-oegro skulls io this sense. 
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cuJrure were tall and strongly built, a few were very short 

and hardly larger than present-day pygmies. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet found any skulls in 
East Africa in association with either the Levallofsian or 
the Stillb^ culture, although we have three teeth repre¬ 
senting the makers of the latter. ‘ 

The makers of the earlier stages of the Wilton culture 
in Kenya, as well as of the Magosian. are as yet unknown, 
but we have a number of skulls and skeletons of the men 
who were responsible for the shell-mounds, which, as wc 
have seen, yikd a late form of the Wilton culture of East 
Africa. Th^ shell-mound people in East Africa closely 
resemble the shell-mound people of some of the South 
African sites, and were probably of the same stock. 
Although they were tall, strongly built people with very 
big he^s, and big brains, they have distinct afhniries 
with the Bushmen. 

In contrast to these makers of the Wilton culture of the 
shell-mounds with their Bushman affinities, the makers 
of the Neolithic cultures which we call Gumban were of 
a physical type which i$ almost European, They were 
tall, well-buUt people with big brains, and their fac^, and 
In particular their noses, were of European type. What 
their skin colour was we cannot, of course, tell. The makers 
of the Gumban A culture were in the habit of removing 
the central incisors of the lower jaw, much in the w^ 
that some African tribes do to-day, while the makers of 
the Gumban B culture did not have this practice. 

The Gumban A race buried thdr dead in shallow holes 
in the ground, and the site was then marked by a small 
cairn of scones. 

’ Ib the Batt African Standard of Feb. 1936, the discovery of 
hunen reouine with e Levalloiuui culture h reported from Karwau 
in Kenya, but coaSrmatory inforination Is ec present lacking. 
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The Gumban B race, on the other hand, buried their 
dead up against a smail cliif or sl^e and then built a veiy 
large cairn over the burial. Botyraces placed the body in 
the ultra^contractcd position. 

Of the makers of the Njoroan Neolithic culture and the 
Tumbian we, as yet, know nothing. 

From East Africa we turn to the North, and in French 
North Africa we find that the makers of Ac Capsian and 
the Oranian (i,e. lboro*Maurusian) cultures are com- 
paratively well known. 

The best material representing the makers of the Cap¬ 
stan culture is that from Metcha-el-Arbi, while a magni¬ 
ficent scries of skulls representing the makers of the 
Oranian (I-M) culture has been recently described from 
cave excavations at Beni Segoual.' It seems as though the 
makers of these two cultures (which have a different 
regional distribution) were of the same racial type, and 
that they must be regarded simply as different tribes of 
a single race. 

In this connexion Vaufrey says, in bis summary of the 
relationship between the Capsian and the Oranian cultures: 
'll convient de se rappeler que si Capsiens et Ibdrc^ 
maurusians eurent des industries de facies profonddment 
divergents, ils n’eo appartenateot pas moins a une seule 
et mdme race, celle de Metcha el Arbi.’ With rhta view 
Professors Boule and Vallois concur in their account of 
the skulls from Beni Segoual. 

In comparing this North African with other Stone Age 
races from other parts of the world, the closest parallels 
are found with the so-called Cromagnon race, which was 
responsible for the later stages of the Aurignacian culture 
in Europe. At the same time it is clear that, from a study 

* Archives dil'TntUnil de PaUmietcgie Humeint, No. 13, 

Pirj», 1934. 
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of the North African maceriaJ, there h^d already been 
some degree of racial mixing, fer certain individuals 
skulls in the series are not really typical of the Cro- 
magnon race. 

It is interesting, too> to note that whereas in Europe none 
of the skulls belonging to the Cromagnon race show any 
trace of deliberate dental mutilation, the skulls found with 
the Capsian and Oranian (I-M) cultures almost invariably 
have the central inrisors of the upper jaw (and very 
occasionally of the lower jaw also) missing, and examina¬ 
tion shows that the teeth were extracted at on early age. 
This custom of teeth extraction has already been noticed 
in some of the Neolithic skulls of East Africa, and ita 
occurrence in the late Upper Palaeolithic skulls is of 
especial interest in view of the fact that the custom is still 
widespread in Africa to-day. 

Some early writers have suggested that tlie North 
African skulls of the MeCcha-el-Arbi type show resem¬ 
blances to those of the Neanderthal species, but this view 
is not confirmed by the latest investigations of Profeasors 
Boule and Vallois. On the other hand, although the chief 
resemblances are with the Cromagnon race, certain 
characters also recall some of the Elmenteitan skulls and 
the so-called 'Australoid’ type in South Africa. 

Although a number of sites in North Africa have yielded 
implements belonging to the Levalloision culture and its 
derivative, the Aterian, no associated human remains 
have as yet been found, and the same is unfortunately 
true as far as the Chelleo-Acheulean culture is concerned. 
On the other hand, there arc a number of finds in French 
North Africa which can be attributed to the later Neo¬ 
lithic cultures, but I have not been able to obtain any 
accurate dau concerning them. 

Finally, in French North Africa, we have to mention 
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the fosiil skull and skeleton which was found at Asselar, 
about 220 miles north-east of Timbuctoo. 

Unfortunaicly, no stone implements were found with 
this AsseUr skeleton, but the circumstances under which 
it was found show that it belongs to a prehistoric and not 
a recent period. 

Ac Asselar, which is to-day in the desert, the deposits 
in which the skeleton lay were found to be lake deposits 
in which fossil remains of fish, crocodiles, and mollusca 
occurred. The authors of the publication in which the 
Aasclar skull is described consider that this evidence 
points to an Upper Pleistocene date, and with this view 
I agree, From the detailed study which they have made, 
Professors Boule and VaJlois have come to t^ conclusion 
that the AsseUr skull, unlike the skulls associated with the 
Capsian and Oranian cultures and unlike tlie Stone Age 
skulls from East Africa, has very marked negro or negroid 
characters. This is very interesting for, if the dating given 
is accepted, we are thus provided with a true representative 
of the Stone Age ancestors of the negro stock of Central 
Africa. 

In the eastern part of the North African region, that is 
to say the Nile Valley, the only human fragments which 
represent the makers of any cf the Upper Pleistocene 
cultures are some skull fragments which are associated 
with the early stages of the S^ilian culture at Kom 
Ombo, together with some ^gmencs from ICau, which are 
assumed by Dr. Sandford to be of that age for a variety of 
reasons, The Kau finds were associate with fossilized 
remains of animals which included some extinct species. 

Sandford states that the preliminary reports (as yet 
unpublished as as X know) on these human skull 
fragments *aie more akin to the Predynastic Egyptian than 
to any other race of which we have full knowledge*, and 
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he adds: The recognidon of the Predynastic type at a 
date by the balance of probabilities, Palaeolithic, is an 
important event and one from which other discoveries 
will probably arise.’ 

Associated with some of the Neolithic and Predynastic 
cultures of Egypt, a considerable number of human re¬ 
mains have been found, while as yet we have no knowledge 
of the makers of other Neolithic cultures such as that from 
the Fayum. Except in minor details, most of the Neo¬ 
lithic races of Egypt do not appear to differ very greatly 
from Che Egyptians of the Dynastic period. As it would 
be quite beyond the scope of this chapter, I will not 
attempt to discuss these Egyptian Neolithic races here. 

One of the most noteworthy facts that emerges from 
our summary of the Scone Age races of Africa is tliat in 
the Upper Pleistocene period there were already present 
in Africa a number of disdnet and well-differentiated 
races of the species Homo sepitns. In South Africa there 
were at least two races, one of which was ancestral to 
the Bushmen and Hottentots of modern times, and the 
other representing a non-negroid race related to the non- 
negroid races which were present in East Africa at the same 
time. Among presenc-day races these early non-negroids 
stand nearest to some of the tribes which are commonly 
spoken of u Hsmitic, and in consequence (hey may per¬ 
haps be regarded as a proto-Hamitic strain which at a 
later date mixed with a negroid strain, and so gave rise 
to the African Hamidc peoples of the present day. 

The great stronghold of the true negro type to-day ia 
the Congo and West Africa, and we have seen that at 
Aaselar in the southern Sahara region there is evidence 
that the negro type was already developed in Upper 
Pleistocene times. In Egypt, on the evidence from Kom 
Ombo and Kau, the racial type which gave rise to the 
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predynasijc races and to the Egyptians was also already 
differentiated, while in French North Africa there was a 
race which, though distinct, had affinities with the Cro- 
magnon race of Europe as well as with the proto-Hamitic 
races of East and South Africa. This evidence—even if 
we leave out of account the various races of Homo sapiens 
that were in ocher parts of the world in the Upper 
Pleistocene period'—leads to only one possible conclusion, 
and that is that the species Homo sapiens must have been 
in existence In o fuUy evolved form in the Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene period. If we are right, and if the makers of the 
gr«t Chdico-Acheulean hand-axe culture were men of 
this species, then the very wide geographical distribution 
of that culture suggests further chat even in Middle 
Pleistocene times there were probably several ^ulte dis¬ 
tinct races of the species Homo fapiens In existence. Time 
and further well conducted discoveries will alone prove 
whether this was so. 

' In Chins, in Austnlis, In RuMia, tn Fxanw, in EnglAnd, &e.. 
Homo tapum skulls which ore dscod u Upp«r Plelsioeene have bsen 



CHAPTER X 

THE STONE AGE IN AFRICA 
COMPARED WITH EUROPE 

Africa we have seen that the available evidence from 

regions aa far apart aa North and South Africa presents 
us with a picture that is remarkably similar except in 
poixite of detail. In East and South Africa there is evidence 
that during Tower Pleistocene times early races of men 
who made crude implements of pebble type were living* 
side by side with animals of archaic type, many of which 
have long since become extinct, although there were also 
present some species which have survived up to the present 
day practically unchanged. In North Africa, oJtliough the 
fiuna of the I^wer Pleistocene, as far as it is known, com¬ 
pares well with that of East and South Africa at the same 
time, there is as yet no evidence of an early prc-Chellean 
cultural stage. We cannot say whether such a culture 
never existed there, or whether it has merely not yet been 
found. 

In Europe at about the same time there is evidence that 
one or more very primitive prc-Clielletn cultures were 
present, and of these the Darmadcnian is a pebble culture 
which may have afHnitfes with the earliest Kafuan of East 
Africa. 

In Africa we find that at the beginning of the Middle 
Pleistocene period the early stages of the great hand-axe 
culture, the Chelleo-Acheulean, come on the scene, and 
throughout the Middle Pleistocene the gradually develop¬ 
ing stages of this culture hold a dominant place. In south¬ 
western Europe, too, this is the case,^ and various stages 

' In making thia aatement I am adhering to my definition Of th« 
cemi Pleiacoceae. Aeceiding to some other defiaitioni the depoelu 
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of the great band-axe culture are typical of the Middle 
Pleistocene period. Neither in Africa nor yet in south¬ 
western Europe is the Chelleo-Acheulean culture the only 
one that is represented in deposits of the Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene. In both areas we find that there are also assemblages 
of stone implements which have to be assigned to one or 
other of the different branches of the great Levalloisian- 
Clactonian-Mouscerian group of cultures. 

Not only ia this the case, but in both continents we find 
that wherever this overlapping of these two great culture 
complexes has taken place, there is some evidence that 
they have affected each other, and that the contact of 
cultures has given birch to cultural hybrids to which we 
often have to give new and special distinguishing names. 

In Africa, cultures such as the Sangoan, thcNanyukian, 
the Pseudo-Stillbay, the Fauresmith, and that branch of 
the Upper Stellenbosch culture which is cliaracterized by 
cotes of the Victoria 'West type, are some of the cultural 
hybrids which probably owe their origin to the over¬ 
lapping of tlie two great earlier culture complexes. 

In south-west Europe, cultures such as the Micoquian 
and the Upper Levalloisian cultural stages in which hand 
axes are present are also probably the result of the over¬ 
lap, and the extraordinary similarity between some of the 
hybrid cultures In Europe and in Africa gives us one of our 
earliest examples of how cultural similarities can be 
developed independently from common ancestral forms, 
or, in other words, illustrates for us the processes of 
parallel evolution. 

When we consider the distribution of the great Chclleo- 

>n nhicih the «srii«it itign of th« Ch«Uean culniK appear in Europe 
are regarded Lower Pleistocene, butaccordiag to these the deposits 
which we cail Middle Pleistocene in AAiet would also have to be 
called Lower Pleistocene. 
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Acheulean culrure and the extraordinary similarity of the 
type tools of the dilTerent stages of that culture in south- 
west Europe and all over Africa, we arc forced to ask our¬ 
selves whether this similarity U due to a series of successive 
waves of migration from some central point where the 
process of hend-axe evolution was going on» or whether 
migrationa only occurred occasionally, and parallel evolu¬ 
tion was responsible for the other similarities. 

In Africa the artefacts of the Chellean stages of the 
great hand-axe culture do not Include true cleavers, but 
in the Acheulean stages cleavers of several very distinct 
types become common and typical. In south-west Europe 
cleavers are also absent in the earlier stages of the Jiand- 
axe culture, but occur (although much less commonly) in 
the later stages of the Acheulean. 

Is the appearance of the cleaver in the Acheulean of 
Europe to be explained on the grounds of a fresh migra¬ 
tion fmm Africa by a branch of the race that made the 
hand-axe culture in Africa, or did the cleaver evolve 
independently in South, East, and North Africa and in 
Europe? 

In Europe certain stages of the Acheulean culture are 
marked by the presence of ovate-shaped hand-axes which, 
when looked at edge-on, show a most remarkable curved 
cutting edge whi^ is commonly called an 'S twist^ 
Identical 'S twist’ ovates occur in certain stages of the 
Acheulean In East Africa and elsewhere. la this to be 
attributed to migrations or to parallel evolution ? 

In other words, once the earliest stages of the hand-axc 
culture had spread for and wide over Africa and south¬ 
west Europe (not to mention a part of Asia), did the makers 
of the early and crude hand-axes of each area gradually 
evolve and develop new forms for themselves, or were 
new forma evolved one in one area and one In another, 
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and were these nm forms then spread to the other areas 
by migratoiy movemencs ? 

As far as Europe fs concerned It certainly looks as 
though there is no positive evidence for a direct local 
evolution from the Chellean to the Acheulean stages, and 
it seems rather that a cold glaciol period either exter¬ 
minated or drove southwards to Africa the makers of the 
Chellean culture, and that when the climate once more 
became suitable, men who had reached an Acheulean 
stage of culture in North Africa, a stage In which cleavers 
had already been evolved, re-invaded South-west Europe 
taking this mere developed stage of the hand-axe culture 
with them. 

If this is the true explanation, then what are we to say 
about the different regions of the great African continent ^ 
Is local parallel evolution from a cruder and earlier form 
of the hand-axe culture to be held to account for the 
amazing similarity between the assemblages of tools which 
represent the later stages of the hand-axe culture in 
South, East, and North Africa? I think not. 1 chink (hat, 
without the necessity of postulating mass migrations, we 
can assume that new ideas, once evolved, were rapidly 
passed on from one area to another. And yet the evidence 
that in many areas the effects of a contact between the 
Chelleo-Acheulean culture and the Levalloisian-CIac- 
tonian complex led to parallel evolution of hybrid cultures, 
Stands as a warning to us, and the possibility that highly 
specialized tools such as cleavers and'S twist’ ovates may 
have evolved In different areas as a result of parallel 
evolution cannot be entirely neglected. 

The suggestion made above that, at any rate as far as 
south-west Europe is concerned, we should attribute the 
presence of cleavers in the Acheulean stages of culture 
to a re-invasion of a hand-axe-making people from North 
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Africa when climatic cofiditiona improved once again after 
a glacial period, raites at once the question as to whether 
there were land-bridges linking South-west Europe and 
North Africa across the Mediterranean at the time. 

As we saw in Chapter I, Vaufrey and some other recent 
students of this problem hold that positive evidence for 
such land-bridges in the Pleistocene is wanting, and 
particularly as far as the hypothetical Italy-Sicily^Malta- 
Tunis bridge is concerned. 

Among the arguments adduced is the latest evidence 
of the depths of the channels which separate these land 
masses, and it is pointed out that the known changes of 
land- and lea-level in the Mediterranean area would not 
have been sufficient to transform these channels into land- 
bridges. 

So far as a land-bridg:e during the last stages of the 
Pleistocene is concerned, this argument holds good, and 
the frunol evidence given in Chapter II supports it. But 
in Chapter I we saw that there is now abundant evidence 
that at the end of the Middle Pleistocene and after the 
final itages of the Ackeultan culture had evolved, there were 
very great movements of the earth’s crust accompanied 
by faulting, tilting, and by folding. Nor were these 
movements confined to the Rift Valley zone, for in North 
Africa deposits containing an Acheulean cultural stage 
have been shown to have been affected. 

My own view ia that at least during a part of the Lower 
and Middle Pleistocene period there was probably a land- 
bridge linking North Africa with South-west Europe, and 
that the breaking of this bridge was not so much due to 
changes in land- and sea-levd as to earthquakes and earth 
movements and faults at the time of the last great faulting 
in the Rift Valley zone. The absence of the Chelleo- 
Acheulean culture in Sicily and South Italy and its 
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presence in Spdin suggests that possibly tbe Und>bridge 
was in the Gibraltar region and not between Sicily and 
Tunis.' 

Up to the dosing stages of the Middle Pleistocene 
period we have seen that the Stone Age cultures which 
were present in South, East, and North Africa and in 
Sooth-westcpn Europe were very similar indeed, but at 
the period which marks the end of the Middle Pleistocene 
and the beginning of the Upper Pleistocene this marked 
similarity becomes much less pronounced» 

In North Africa, during the period which followa upon 
that occupied by the later stages, of the great hand*axe 
culture, we lind that (so far as availsble evidence shows) 
for s time the Levalloisian-Mouscerian culture was the 
only culture present, while in Ease Africa ie was coexistent 
with a very crude end esrly stage of a typical Aurignacian 
culture of the African type as distinct from what is known 
u the Asiatic Aurignacian.^ 

Such evidence as is available suggests that the early 
Aurignacian development in Kenya was itself one of the 
consequences of the culture contact of which we have 
already spoken. This view that an Acheuleo-Levalloisian 
contact may give rise to a form of Aurignacian is supported 
by discoveries made in the south of France by M. Pdyrony 
who has described what he calls a *Moustirien k traction 
Acheuldan’, in which the effect of the contact is the evolu¬ 
tion of certain tools which are the prototypes of the typical 

' We need a ^eet deal ettore evidefiee about the fauna iMocUted 
with the hand'axc culture in the eoulh of Spain, for it ie poeeible that 
men alone wee ebJe to move between Africa and Europe ac thie time, 
either by ewinuning or on nfta. 

* Tbe African AurigDacian ie characreriaed by the pretence of 
many 'backed bladea*, angle burins, end'ecrapere, and eonse luAAtee 
and ether mterolithie teob, while the Asiatic Aurignacian ii charec* 
rerised by keeled scrapert, burine of « different type, and the very 
rare occurraoce of backed bladee, 
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burins and backed blades of the Lower Aurigntcian of 

Europe. 

Here, then, we are again apparently faced with a parallel 
evolution :n two widely separated areas. 

In East Africa this culture contact apparently gave rise 
to several other hybrid cultures in addition to the early 
Aufignacian, and of these the Nanyukian is closely 
paralleled by the Fauresmith culture of South Africa. In 
East Africa, however, the Nanyukiari only lasted for a very 
ihort time, but in South Africa the Fauresmith culture 
flourished and passed through a number of evolutionary 
stages. 

The North African evidence suggyti that the Capsian 
and Oranian cultures arrived fully developed and rather lace 
in the Upper Pleistocene. This fact, together with the close 
similarity between the earliest Capsian and the later and 
more developed stages of the East African Aurignacian, 
is favourable to the view that the Capsian and Oranian 
arrived in North Africa from the East African region. 

There is, as we have seeji, no longer any reason to 
believe that the Capsian of North Africa was the source 
of origin of the Lov^r Aurignacian of Europe, for, on the 
one hand, the earliest Capsian in North Africa is much 
more developed than the earliest Aurignacian of Europe, 
and on the other, there is suggestive evidence from France 
that the earliest European Aurignacian was a purely local 
development along parallel lines to those which gave rise 
to the African Aurignacian In Kenya. 

If there was at any time a movement of the Capstan 
culture across the Mediterranean into south Europe, it 
was probably at the very end of the Pleistocene period, and 
Uutst Upper Aurignacian culture stages in Spain and the 
south of France seem to have elements which arc possibly 
derived from North Africa, 
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After evolving in East Africa it seema as though the 
African Aurignadan culture spread north-east and north¬ 
west, for it is found both in North Africa and in Somali¬ 
land ^ but it never seems to have penetrated very far 
southwards in a pure form, lu influence was, however, 
felt, and possibly stray bands of men belonging to the 
race which made it went southwards, for, as we have seen, 
the Bambata culture and the Stillbay and the Mazeppa 
culture all seem to reflect an Aurignadan influence. 

And at this point we again come fticc to face with the 
question as to how much we can attribute to parallel evolu¬ 
tion and how much to direct spreads of culture. In East 
Africa, after existing side by side for some time, the 
Aurignadan culture and the developed Levalloisian 
affected each other in such a way as to give rise to what 
we call the Eosc African Sti 11 bay cul ture, which, in addition 
to having elements derived from both the Aurignadan 
and Levalloiiian, has also certain new types of artefact 
which are sometimes leaf-shaped, somecimea triangular, 
and sometimes lozenge-shaped, but which are usually 
delicately worked by a pressure-Asking technique over 
at least a part of both surfoces. 

The Bambata culture and the Stlllbay culture of South 
Africa are characterized by a similar admixture of elemenu 
from both the Levalloisian and Aurignadan cultures, and, 
in addition, they too have these special pressure-Aaked 
artefacts. Did this curious hybrid culture spread from 
one single point at which it was evolved, or did the Cast 
African Stillbay, the South African Stillbay, and the 
Rhodesian Stillbay (i.e. Bambau culture) each develop 
independently but along identical lines as a result of 
havii^ similar parentage? 

I am strongly inclined to believe that in this instance 
we are definitely dealing with cases of parallel evolution 
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and not of diffusion, for when we turn to North Africa 
we find that the developed LevaJloisian of that region— 
apparently as a result of contact with or influences &om 
the African Aurignacian culture which was spreading 
northward—evolved into what is knosvn as the Aterian 
culture, which is by no means identical with the various 
Stillbay groups, but which nevertheless has pressure- 
flaked, leaf-shaped, and lozenge-shaped tools in common 
with them. 

In Europe, too, we find that something of a similar 
nature happened. In many ways the Solutroan culture 
very clos^y resembles the Stillbay of South and East 
Africa and the Aterian of North Africa, except that the 
Levalloisian elements are very much leas noticeable 
(except perhaps in the Proco-Solutrean of Central Europe). 
Like the Stillbay culture, however, the Solutrean haa 
Aurignaclan elements in addition to leaf-shaped tools 
roade by a pressure-flaking technique. 

Still more interesting, perhaps, from the point of view 
of parallel evolution is the fact that it is almost certain 
that the Aurignaclan elements in the Solutrean are derived 
from the Asiatic Aurignacian which was apparently 
spreading into West Europe from Asia, while the Aurig* 
nacian elements in the Stillbay and Aterian cultures are 
of different origin. 

There are some ardent diffusioniata who will probably 
consider that any suggestions of similarities being due to 
parallel evolution and nor to the spread of culture influ¬ 
ences are unwarrantable, but I cannot see that it ia in any 
way possible to account for the resemblances between 
the Solutrean, the Aterian, and the Stillbay cultures 
except on the 'parallel evolution’ basis. 

As far as the various subdivisions of the Stillbay culture 
are concerned and also perhaps the Aterian, it is possihlt 
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that the true explanation is to be found in the diifusionist 
theory, but, as 1 have said, I do not think so, 

At this stage, we must turn for a moment to a considera¬ 
tion of whether the prehistoric art of Europe and of 
different parts of Africa will throw any light upon tiie 
conflia between the principles of independent evolution 
and diffusion. 

The prehistoric art of South-west Europe, and parti¬ 
cularly the art of Eastern Spain, hu been frequently 
compared with eome of the South African Stone Age art, 
and the discoveries of cave paintings in East Africa and 
in North Africa have been held to be the links between 
the Eastern Spanish and the South African art. 

In 1929 Burkitt wrote:' 

, it may be noted that a cave with paintings in a aomewhat 
sunilsr style his lately been discovered in this latter area [the 
Southern Sahara}.... This discovery in turn connecta the art 
of our srea (South Africa} with that of East Spain where the 
paintings at Ccgul.. . &c. very closely resemble the "Bush¬ 
man'' art or to be more accurate the earlier series of paintings 
found in Southern Khodesla.* 

In 1932 Professor Breuil, in summariaing hia views on 
the prchiatoric cultures and art of Africa, wrote 

*My opioion, then, is that both as far sa the paintings and the 
engravings are concerned, the oldest, which are contemporary 
with the “Middle Stone A^*' where the influence of the Upper 
Palaeolithic is certain, are apparently more or leas contem¬ 
porary with our Upper PalaMUthic, and are truly connected 
in origin with the art of Eastern Spanish rock-shelten sxid 
certain paintings and engravings in the Sahara and Lybia.' 

In another passage he says: 

'And so both in fta art on the walls of caves or on rock slabs, 

' South Afn«i's Pett in Ston» tmd Paint, M. C. Burkin, 1919. 

* Translated ^rn hit artiale in Cahien d'A^t, Paris, 1931. 
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and in the sequence of its Stone Age industries^ South Africa 
sh^ws unquestionable relationships with the past of Western 
Europe, without doubt due to the fact that waves of huinani^ 
and of civilizations, starting more or less at the same lime from 
some intermediate point which is as yet not (ixed, reached 
these two extremities of the Old World/ 

Since the passages which 1 hove quoted were written, 
a good many fresh diccoverics have been made concerning 
both the prehistoric art and the culturea in Africa. 
Vaufrey has put forward evidence that even the earliest 
development of the Capsian culture in North Africa ia 
later than the Lower AurignacUn of Europe, but he has 
also shown that the Capsian culture rather than the 
Oranian (Ibero«Maunjsian) has affinities with the Aurig* 
nacian culture of Spain, so that the evidence suggesting 
a link between the Eastern Spanish arc and seme of the 
North African art has bsen slightfy strengthened. 

The discovery of a series of superpositions in the pre> 
historic art in Tanganyika Territory very strongly suggests 
that some of it is of considerable age, but it would not 
be safe on the basis of what we know at present to make 
any direct comparisons with the art of Southern Rhodesia. 
Before that can be done excavations must be carried out 
in order to try to discover the nature of the culture stages 
of the artists responsible for the different styles. 

If some of the earliest East African art proves eventually 
to be associated with the East African Aurlgnacian culture, 
then we will have good reason for believing that these 
Bast African Aurignacian people were perhaps the people 
who spread artistic ideas over Africa. But the if xs a big 
one. If the earliest art of Tanganyika proves to be 
associated with the local form of the Sdllbay culture in 
the same way that the earliest art of Southern Rhodesia 
seems to be associated with the Bambata culture, then 
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we should probably have to regard the art of each area as 
having evolved independently, for the evidence of excava¬ 
tions at sites such as Apis Rock in East Africa and Bambata 
in Southern Rhodesia suggests that in each case the Still- 
bay (or Bambata) culture evolved locally as a result of 
an Aurignacian-Levalloiaian contact. 

But in South Africa by no means all the art it associated 
with the Stillbay culture. Most of the engravings are 
believed to be tlU work of the makers of the Smithheld 
culture, while many of the later paintings are probably due 
to the makers of the Wilton culture. Most of the available 
evidence suggests that the SmichBeld culture was of local 
evolution in South Africa,* and yet, at we have seen, 
Breuil considers chat some of the earlier engravings in 
the Sahara arc so identical to some in South Africa that 
he says 'the analogy with South Africa is too strong to 
be a coincidence\ If this is so, then the links between 
these two areu of rock engravings have yet to be found. 

It seems to me that some of the prehistoric art of Europe, 
the eerly Aurignacian and Magdalenian art in particular, 
has no connexion with the early art of Africa, even if some 
links between the Eastern Spanish art and that of North 
Africa are accepted. If this is so, and there is thus evidence 
of independent artistic developments in these two regions, 
I cannot see why diffusion should of necessity be called 
to our aid to account for prehistoric art in different parts 
of the African continent. 

1 see no reason to believe that at different times and in 
different regions men with artistic talents should not have 
been bom and have evolved an art of their own, sometimes 
naturalistic and sometimes of a conventionalized style. 

* Some people eee ■ link between the Smithfleid culture md certein 
Induetriee found in Cgrpt, the link being the highly epecinlised 'coo- 
ceT^<onvex aide-ecimpet\ 
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From thia brief discussion of the art, we turn again to 
the cultures. During the later stages of tlie Stone Age 
we find that cultures characterttcd by very small artefacts, 
called Microliths, have a very wide distribution in Africa. 
^The various developments of the Wilton culture in South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and East Africa, the Gumban Neolithic, 
cultures, are all examples of this, as are the Inter stagea of 
the Sebilian culture, and some of the French North 
African cultures such as the later Upper Capsian. In 
Europe the Tordenoisian culture falls into tlic same cate¬ 
gory. Some writers consider that all of these Microlithic 
cultures spread from some one single centre at winch they 
were evolved. Breuil, in his summary of the Stone Age 
in Africa in Cahiers d'Ari, sayu 'As for the Microlithic 
v' cultures, North Africa ^rom Tunis to Egypt seems to be 
an important centre of diffusion from which branches 
have spread out afar to Europe, Asia Minor, India per¬ 
haps, and right down to the extreme south [of Africa]/ 
This interpretation does not seem to me to fit the faou. 
la Bast Africa the true Aurignacian had in iu later stage 
many typical Microlithic artefacts, and from the later 
stages of the Upper Kenya Aurignacian there developed 
locally a number of cultures such as the Wilton A and 
the Gumban Neolithic: cultures’which arc essentially 
Microlithic in character. 

Alto, from the Kenya Aurignacian, but in an indirect 
way, the Microlithic culture known as Wilton B developed, 
but in this case the development was through a StiHbay 
and a Magosian phase. 

In Southern Rhodesia it seems to me more reasonable 
to derive the local form of the Wilton from the equally 
local form of Magosian which evolved from the Bambata 
or Sdllbay culture. The latter may have been originally 
due* to the impact of Aurignacian infiuence upon a Leval- 
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loisian culture, so that possibly the Wilton of Rhodesia 
can be ultimately traced back to the same source as the 
Wilton of Kenya. 

In North Africa at Sebil, the Early Scbilian gradually 
evolves by way of a Middle Scbilii^n stage into a true 
Microlithic stage known as the Upper Sebilian, In ao far 
as the Early Sebilian was probably derived from a Leval- 
loiiian^Aurignacian contact, the Microlithic phase of the 
Sebilian can be traced back ultimately to Aurignacian 
influence. In the western parts cif the North African 
littoral, as we Imvc already seen, the earliest known stage 
of the Capsian culture h« a certain Microlithic clement 
which in the processes of evolution becomes dominant in 
the 'Neolithic of Capsian tradition’. 

In Europe there is equally no need to regard the Micro- 
litliic cultures as having spread from some single souioc 
after they had been evolved, for in the Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures of Europe MicrolitWc elements are by no means 
entirely absent. 

In arguing thus in favour of independent parallel 
evolution rather than diffusion as an explanation for the 
various Microlithic cultures, 1 do not mean to deny the 
possibility that diffusion played some part, for I believe 
that in most problems of this sort where two diametrically 
opposite views are held, the truth usually lies in a com¬ 
bination of both. 

If we turn next to the Neolithic cultures in which 
polished axes, tanged and oth'Cr forros of arrpw-heads, and 
a knowledge of agricuUdre and domestic ahimals are fourti^ 
the question of the relative parts played by diffusiorv and 
independent evolution is still ^more diflscult to decide, and 
I do not feel that I am in a posidon to offer any opinion, 
but will content myself with quoting a sentence from 
Breuil, who believes that The Neolithic .,. dviliratioos 
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of Egypt have also certainly on a number of different 
occasions sent out powerful iniluencea over the whole of 
North Africa and the great forest regions: but only certain 
of these elements reached as far as South Africa.' 

In support of this view we may recall that at least one 
Neolithic culture of East Africa ia associated wltli beads 
of Egyptian origin, while some of the polished axes of 
another East African Neolithic culture, the NJoroan, arc 
very like examples from the Sudan where Egyptian 
inlluence is strong. 

If we turn from the Stone Age cultures to the fossil 
remains of Stone Age man, we And that here again wu 
seem to be faced with evidence that in part is favourable 
to the diAusionist idea and in part to iho idea of parallel 
evolution. The great shell-mounds of U&sc and South 
Africa seem to represent, for the most part, the living sites 
of a race whose culture waa a degenerate form of Wilton 
and whose phyaicsl features recall the Bushmen, except 
that in size these shell-mound people were gigantic os 
compared with the Bushmen of a few centuries ago. 

The shell-mounds of North Africa, on the other hand, 
are many of them essocioted with a Capsian culture, 
although there are some that belong to the Mesolithic and 
Neolithic derivatives of the Capaian. Physically, the 
makers of the North African shell-mound cultures are 
quite unlike those who were responsible in East and 
South Africa. In Europe in Mesolithic times there were 
also races who fed largely on molluscs and left great shell- 
mounds behind them, but there seems no reason whatever 
for regarding this great chain of shell-mounds from Europe 
to South Africa as due to diffusion from a single centre. 

In speaking of the cultures, we noticed that the Leval- 
loisian culture is widespread in Africa. In Europe and 
Palestine we know that it wu made by men of the 
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Neanderthal apecies; in Africa, however, we have as yet 
no positive evidence to show what type of man was the 
maker of the various local forms of true Levalloisian, so 
that we cannot say if the spread of the Levalloisian 
culture was due to migrations or to a spread of influence 
only, or even if it was possibly a local parallel evolution. 
The fact tliat the men associate with some of the ‘Middle 
Stone Age* cultures of South Africa are of Homo sapiens 
type does not preclude the possibility that the race respon¬ 
sible for the purest Levalloisian elements was of a Nean der- 
thai type, for the Middle Scone Age cultures are most of 
them the results of culture contacts. 

As regaids the makers of the great Chelleo-Acheulean 
culture, such human remains as have in Europe been 
claimed to represent this people ere all of a primitive 
Homo sapiens type, but all of them have been put on one 
side as doubtful specimens, very largely because of the 
deep-rooted and preconceived ideas that Homo sapiens is 
a recently evolved species, that ought not to be found in 
Middle Pleistocene deposits. As I have shown in 
Chapter IX, the theoretical evidence all favours an early 
age for Homo sapiens, and my own personal conviction 
is that a number of human skull fragments of Homo 
sapiens type in Europe which have been ‘put on the shelf* 
are true examples of the makers of the lumd-axe culture. 

The East African human remains of Lower and Middle 
Pleistocene age are at present sub judsety but I personally 
have not th^ slightest doubts about their suthenticiCy. 

As a result of tlie work that has been carried out in 
different parts of Africa in the last decade, we now know 
nearly as much about the culture sequences of the Stone 
Age in that great continent as we do for the continent 
of Europe. In Europe as well as in Africa there are 
big areas concerning which we know veo" little, and we 
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certainly know more about the Neolithic cultures in Europe 
than we do in Africa, but gradually the story is becoming 
clearer, and in a remarkable way the evidence from these 
two continents is hedng together and helping us to get 
a better picture of the Stone Age of Europe and Africa 
as a whole. 

Such information as we have from Aaia—apart from 
Paleatine we have still very little information about Stone 
Age cultures found in datable depoaits^uggests that the 
story of the Stone Age in Asia will prove complcrncniary 
to that of Europe and Africa. 
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